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iOUGHTS  on  the  prevaUhi^  Sy/lem  of  n.itions,  that  the  (late  of  the  arts  is  a  fure 
SCHOOL  EDUCATION f  <t^c,  Rfpec-  criierion  uf  the  charader  of  the  people  ; 
ting  young  Ladies  as  <vjcll  as  Gen-  •vict  *v^ffu  lliaL  \ he  national  charac- 

TLEMEN.  [P.  36z.  j  ter  IS  a  cerion  iiHlicati  ;n  of  the /tatc  and 

condition  of  the  arts 
datigh-  mines  both 


Edncati  ii  deter- 
Thc  rambling,  imperWt 
ch  that  i.  pt ofc'cuied,  we 
,  iatluences  our  jiiilgmenis  in  all  firii- 
ations.  Without  ftody  we  eom.'ncncc 
matters  ;  without  fciuimcnt  we  w:  up  for 
;  without  knowledge  wt  prclume  to 
curs ;  and  with  the  vvor.dcrfel 
acquintinn  of  a  few  tcclndcal  phrafes 
and  common-place  remark-,  picked  up 
at  random,  or  rclaiLd  others, 
wifer  than  ourfclv.s,  we  crow  lc;irned 
and  dcciiivc  on  every  fihjvit.  Thus, 
ralhly  and  indifcriminait. !y  hying  at  all 
behne  us,  we  bulk  out  ce.ifnrc  by  tlic 
e  praife  by  tcruples.— - 
We  admire  and  feuch  af.cr  cv.’ry  bauble 
of  bircign  extridtion,  wirli  an  avidity  of 
oHi<  nefs  b'^rdcfing  iipi''*  fien/^  ;  and, 
in  rhe  tame  Jpirit,  tie-pile  every  thmg  (»f 
our  own  grr)^'th.  While  fv)reignf  r.*,  more 
cnimj.'laifaiit,  payii,)^  j.dt 
anti  iaudalile  r- to  themieb’es,  ♦  lla- 
fortuncs  on  .-iii  imagmatione, 
and  make  a  prooerty  ol  our  folly. 

Mcs,  i*u  tire  e-ulv  ne- 
gledts  and  overlichts  in  the  cd«!c^ti(m  cf 
,  ir  mav  be  objected,  tha^  the 
dancing  mailer  is  ofieii  an  exc^  lion.  He, 
it  prefumed,  in  the  contra' y*  extreme, 
is  often  prcnuturelv  called  in,  by  which 
the  very  inter.lion  is  fmallv  defeated.— 
11  h  h 


^"'HE  prefent  fli!?  of  educ^t 
X  ters  is  aiic.gelhcr  ,*  and  me 

cither  from  mifcondutfl,  or  utter  negicd  lee 
in  early  days,  rendered  ten  times  more 
imperfed,  troublefome,  and  expenfive 
than  it  might  be.  Without  idea,  with-  taftc 
out  fentiment,  juft  at  the  moment  they  be  c.mnoifl 
are  introduced  into  the  circle  of  difiipa- 
tion,  all  at  once,  the  French  mailer,  the 
mufic  matter,  the  drawing  matter,  the 
dancing  mailer,  the  writing  matter,  &c. 

&c.  are  poured  in  upon  them.  The  ac- 
cnmulaied  expence  appears  a  ferious  oij- 
jedl;  the  fit  It  rudiments  of  everything 
are  unplcafant;  their  amufements  polfels  grofs.  but  diftribui 
theii  minds ;  they  are  hurried  from  mailer 
to  matter  ;  underftand  little  ;  learn  lefs  ; 
and  are  difgufted  with  all :  lo  coniradit  p 
whimfical,  defultory  habits,  and  can  fettle 
to  nothing  as  I  hey  ought.  This  is  tire 
true  caule,  and  not  want  of  capaci’y  wile,  but  lef 
either  in  teacher  (>r  pupil,  that  v  e  fee  fo 
few  make  any  proficiency,  am!  w'hy  good  blifh  their 
matters  are  fo  frequently  changed,  railed 
againft,  and  dlflionourcd.  And  happy  To  thefe  Itndt 
would  it  be  for  the  other  lex,  it  the  lame 
obfervation  was  not  e<iually  appli-  able  on  daughtets 
their  part  alio.  Hence,  with  other  evil>i, 
we  may  deduce  tire  low  and  imperleifl 
Hate  of  the  arts  amongft  us. 

It  has  been  obferved  cf  all  ages  and 
VOD.  XLIX. 
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H48  precepts  and  manoeuvres  to  the  ten¬ 
der,  unenlightened  conceptions  of  infants, 
can  have  little  connedtion  .nr  meaning. — 
Hence  their  imitations  are  uncouth  *, 
their  dtporiment  mere  formality;  and, 
confequenily,  abftradted  trcm  our  preju¬ 
dices  towards  them,  utterly  void  of  grace. 
They  have  neither  ftrength  n«>r  forna  to 
give  digriily  to  his  attitudes,  or  execute 
them  with  prccifion.  Length  of  time  and 
pr^dtice,  it  is  true,  will  produce  agility 
and  expertnefs ;  but  they  will  become 
infipki  maunenils  in  execution,  and,  in 
point  of  elegance,  lettle  inti»  a  fpiritlefs, 
uninterelling  meo’iocrity,  which  they  can 
never  get  beyond  The  foundation  of 
all  elegance  is  ultimately  in  the  mind, 
and  ougi»t  to  be  there  implanted,  and 
firfl  afiiduoufly  c-ullivaled,  by  all  who 
would  arrive  at  any  degree  of  true  ele¬ 
gance.  This  was  well  known  to  the 
Romans  of  old  ;  they  availed  themfclvcs 
of  it  in  pradiice,  and  our  quick- hghted 
neighbours  the  French  wifely  tread  in 
their  heps.  In  perlbnal  charms  our  fair 
c  •untrywomen  are  acknowledged  in¬ 
ferior  to  none,  if  not  fuperior  to  all. — 
Yet,  in  agreeabiencl:,  and  in  every  ra¬ 
tional  qualification,  it  is  afierted,  the 
ladies  of  the  continent  are  confpicuoufly 
pre-eminent.  We  are  not  alhamed  to 
imitate  their  follies ;  let  us  not  bliilh 
to  adopt  their  perfedlions,  though  wc 
have  not,  in  ho.h  cafes,  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  drawing  from  the  life. — 
Strangers  fee  them  only,  as  it  were,  in 
roafquerade,  tricked  out  in  all  their  airs 
and  impertincncies  for  public  exhibition  ; 
to  get  admiffion  to  ineir  private  and 
more  rational  parties,  is  an  affair  cf  more 
difficulty  than  is  generally  underftood,— 
Sometimes  fiieh  parlies  are  occalionally 
made,  in  compliment  to  particular  per- 
lonagcs,  but  then  confifi  of  a  heteroee- 
iieous  mixture  of  charad^ers,  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  what  they  enjoy  among  Ihem- 
felves.  Wc  boaft  of  a  more  profound 

^  •  A  fe\»  iino-ilar  exceptions  aie  of  no  torce 

againfl  a  general  truth.— .'Fhe  compl:telt 
dancer  1  ever  faw,  and  fo  acknowledjcd  by  all 
judges,  was  exclubve  of  her  peiTonal  advan¬ 
tages,  one  of  the  Left  inforoicd  and  nioft  intel¬ 
ligent  females  I  ever  converfed  wdth.  What 
>v  as  efitemed  elegance  in  others  migfit  be  called 
machinery ;  in  her  it  appeared  an  emanation 
of  the  mind,  congenial  with  her  nature  ;  an 
individual  foul  feemed  to  have  charge  ot  every 
mOiTcmcnt;  which,  fuperior  to  art,  and  un- 
confeious  of  dellgn,  transfufed  throughout  her 
whole  deportment  the  namelefs  decencies  and 
elegance  gf  her  underftanding. 


fkill  in  the  mylleries  and  labyrinthf  of  the 
fcicnces;  they  are  happier  in  tamiliarizir.g, 
aoid  making  them  more  known  and  ninre 
ufeful  to  the  world.  With  them,  it  is 
neither  tfieemed  oed-intic  nor  uiifillmn- 
able  to  blend  t  hiiofophy  witli  amnicment; 
and  wit  and  fcience  are  lecn  uniud  band 
in  hand  ;  that  too  in  the  compai  y  of 
ladies,  wdio  bear  a  fenfible  part  in  thdb 
converlations,  and  enter  into  ail  the  f;.irit 
of  them.  Tiiis  talle  is  truly  Attic ;  they 
have  no  need  of  rccourfe  to  the  b  attle,  or 
the  barbarifms  of  the  liable  ;  and  though 
they  preferibe  in  all  matters  of  drels  and 
decoration,  they  leave  to  their  iieighbcairs 
tliC  improving  difeuffions  of  cap?,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  and  rufiles:  Their’s  is  the 
fealt  of  realon,  and  tiie  fievv  of  foul.’* 
Men  are  inift  iken  who  imagine  women 
are  to  be  entert.ained  only  with  trilled ;  and 
they  juftly  hold  him  in  fec  et  contempt 
who  pays  them  fo  ill  a  compliment,  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  good  and  fenfible  ! 
let  us  throw  off  this  tyranny  of  cullom, 
and  give  the  minds  of  our  (emales  a  more 
liberal  and  proper  bent.  Along  with  the 
common  qualifications  of  the  pen  and  the 
needle,  they  might,  with  eafe  and  plea- 
fure  to  Ihemfelvcs,  be  led  through  a  re¬ 
gular  courfe  of  the  Eclks  Lett  res.  fuch  as 
geography,  chronology,  hilLu  y,  occ.  par¬ 
ticularly,  they  ought  to  be  perfected  in 
that  rare  and  ufeful  accomplilhment,  the 
knowledge  of  their  native  language ;  to 
feel  it  in  all  its  force,  and  comprehend  it 
in  all  its  beauties ;  to  write  it  with  cor- 
re^tnefs,  purity,  and  elegance  ;  and  to 
read  and  fpeak  it  with  ail  that  co:*:am- 
mate  delicacy,  propriety  and  grace,  of 
which  tkey  are  conftlTedly  capable  :  Their 
minds  thus  enlarged  and  qualified  for 
receiving  and  communicating  the  Idghcft 
and  mofi;  refined  pleafiircs  of  rational  and 
focial  intercoiirfc,  what  a  noble,  what  aa 
intrinfically  valuable  addition  would  it 
make  to  the  catalogue  cf  their  other  per* 
fc«5lion8 ! 

Thiir,  while  gentlemen  enjoy  the  trea- 
fure?  ol  Kovier.  Srph^cks^  Thucydides.  i>c- 
mojlbenes^  Xe*inphrm^  Lirgily  Horace,  Cicero^ 
^indilian,  Terence,  Li*vy,  Tacitus,  SallitJ}, 
(iyc,  ijc.  in  *he  originals;  the  ladies  rray 
retort  to  the  fame  Irores,  imbibe  the  lame 
fentiments,  form  and  improve  their  talle 
upon  the  fame  principles,  and  colleft 
whatever  is  mofl  valuable  in  thofe  ad¬ 
mired  ancients  from  Drydcn,  Pope,  Fran* 
CIS,  Lelarid,  Smolkt,  Franklin,  IVeJi,  Gor* 
don,  Spence,  Guthrie,  (tic,  tic.  Should 
thefe  be  thought  defedive  and  infufficicnt, 
then  may  their  hulbunds  and  their  lovcrtf 


1 


avail  tbemfelvcs  of  that  opportunity  to 
iliew  thtir  fcholaiiLip,  aiul  aflVrt  their 
charter  of  fuperiority.  They  may  re(5tify 
inaccuracies,  and  elucidate  difiicult  and 

myfteriotis  paflaj'es,  by  apidy.ng  at  the  taught  by  every  mean  pretender 
fountain-head.  Nor  need  liie  fair  Icx 
lament  their  lof; 

ted  and  duly  qualihed  to  read  the  gieat 
originals  they' will  find  at  home.  ' 
fpeare^  Milton ^  Spencer 
^homfony  RcbertfoUy  Tdlotfo 
CTf.  iyc,  are  open  to  their  view.  The 
reading  of  Milton  alone 
taught  by  an  able  and  Ikillul  made 
might  open  to  them  almoll  the  whol 
circle  of  human  fcience,  and  con 
enrich  their  minds  with  a  coirpi the  div 
and  delightful  variety  of  elegant  and 
ful  erudiiion. 

with  this  fingle  author  implic 
of  indrudtion  which  falls  to  the  lharc  of  word 
but  very  few,  even  of  our  fex  ;  and  the  li^ns 
delivery  and  elucidation  of  a  few  lints  of  tentive  to  i 
anv  part  of  the  Paradife  Lo/ly  wouiu  try 
their  abilities,  and  put  to  prt>of  iheir  they 
boafted  learning.  To  be  uiore  explicit 
let  U9  enquire  what  is  included  in  the 
idea  of  good  reading,  and  what  arc  the  ccllary,  ye 
indifpenfable  recj uilites  to  perfedtiori  tain  cxct.'l 

therein.  I'his  we  may  pretty  wd!  de-  aecurtomrd 
termine  on  the  authority  cf  the  writer  (ln/it  ^pice 
before-cited.  Every  page  (-f  iiis  book  pradtico  an: 
abounds  with  ftrong  gi'od  fcnfc  arti  in-  cr  a  few  fl 
controvertible  reafoning  cn  the  fubjedl:  ;  f()n>^  fiiccedively  '1 

and  immediately  to  oiir  pnrpofe,  fj^e.^king  often  inculca  cc 
of  reading  in  gen:  ral,  he  thu«  defines  a  committed,  and 
jud  delivery.  A  jiifl  delivtry  (fays  h»-)  fame  difficiliies 
c  nfills  in  a  dlftiiitft  anici;)  ition  of  words,  rent  fltap^s;  the 
pronounced  in  proper  tones,  fuitahly  Ta-  greircd,  ami  inf 
tied  to  the  fenfe,  and  \\\k:  emotions  of  the  the  lap’diiy  of  t 
mind;  with  due  r^hfet  varion  of  accent,  v  f  tone  prove  ver; 
cmplitilis  in  its  ftojered  gradatictis ;  of  meuts.  'I'hcy  c 
relts  or  piufes  of  the  voice  in  prrper  thi  infelves  ;  trie 
places,  and  i^ned  meafured  degrees  of  time  ;  is  but  iniall ;  the 
and  the  winkle  arcornpanied  evil  a  expref-  happy  ;  and  a:  c 
fiVe  looks  and  fgrdficant  ge/lured*  iJe  /.  t.  to  fomelhiu 
proves  the  grea'  ditf.cully  of  reading,  ajul  and  ferl.^  ?i»cir  di 
teaching  to  read  aloud,  tro:n  the  irnper-  fronri  p  ditenels  ti 
fedt  hate  (if  ilie  written  language:  “  For,  to  indulge  then 
tf  all  thefe  ingredients,  not  one  of  which  mtnt  will  he  (  fc 
can  be  fpared  trom  a  jiifl  delivery,  time  by  the  parents 
are  but  two  that  are  at  all  regarded  in  With  h.it  own  c!i 
the  art  cf  writing ;  it  contains  no  vifible  with  them  heiat 
marks  of  articles  which  are  the  moil  irn-  he  has  full  fcope 
portant  of  all  others,  to  a  juft  delivery  ;  excel.  Hence  we  fee  Uic  children  of  pro- 
a«d  of  cotirfe  not  likely  to  be  accom-  teffors  in  every  art  aiid  Iciencc  turn  out 
plifhed  by  the  rude  aiid  illiterate,  or  by  fuperior  to  others  of  the  fame  ftanding, 
inch  as  neither  profefs  to  teach  it,  nor  do  except  where,  witliout  reliridHon,  tliey 
they  know  hown’’  Whoever  dnlv  conft-  coidider  them  as  their  own;  for,  in  thet 
tiers  the  above  dcfiiiitioa  of  a  juft  deii-  cafe,  they  fcduloufly  Eudy  the  Lcfit  c* 


very,  and  will  attentively  accemptny  the 
author  in  his  realoning  thereon,  will  fiiul 
it  comprehends  much  name  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  imagined,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be 

acquired  without  knowledge,  attcnlivii, 
when  properly  inftrnc-  pams,  and  practice. 

Many  Ihut  U;c  door  of  improvement  by 
inattciitiim,  but  numbers  fpiit  upon  tlie 
,  Toungy  Addifotiy  rock  of  impaticr.ee.  I'his  is  chicily  f}>o- 
ony  Locke,  Si>uihy  ken  of  adults.  Iiulccd  it  run  ft  be  allowed 
lomewhat  diftrcftlng  to  thofc  who  hive 
,  judicioull^  gone  on  a  courfe  of  year;,  and  pofIiI)ly 

. r.cr,  tv)o  h.ave  been  cftccmed  good  readers,  l*> 

find  themfclves  (juiie  i.tlieiui  e.  Acciif- 
re(|uer.tly  tonied  to  an  unrcftiaincd  carter,  the/ 
e  c.imu.t  at  firll,  with  eafe  to  tiic.mlclv:  *, 
fu'onnt  to  .abrupt  and  fi i ouent  iatc:  rup- 
A  perfect  acquaintance  tiuns  j  to  rc  ftv);'*ptd  c.t  c*.  cry  cl  in!;  ;  to 
:s  an  cxient  becdlclnpon  tc>r  cx;  Iana'nans  atc-My 

;  to  be  obliged  to  perpetud  rep:!!- 
,  (»v,.r  arid  over  ag:»In  ;  anti  to  1.;  at- 
.anj  critical  ciiitincl'.on?, 
till,  by  their  tone  and  JuaJiiK*'.  !i*cy  pr(»ve 
not  only  comp; V  fiend,  hut  feel  their 
;  author  in  Ids  iij’l  rorcc  atut  irv.pott.  'i'itiS 
often  appears  ratlicr  cinldiO.  CokI  unne- 
s  the  (iiily  in^tfuxl  to  at- 
Ti»e\  wiu)  l.MV*  been 
Iknn  liver  volumes  iii  a 
(1  h.aidly  be  brought  !o  j 
L-Il  np  n)  a  finglr  fpecch,  ' 
fentcuces,  f  >r  leveral  lef- 
i.bftrvations 
the  fame  fiulli  t  tieii 
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nature,  and  arc  content  to  follow,  as  flie 
points  out  the  way,  without  fear  of  ca¬ 
lumny  or  impuMtinn,]well  knowing  that, 
under  her  giiidaHce,  in  due  lime  they 
muft  attain  »he  d  fired  haven. 

'i\:  a  Jenlible  mind  it  mult  certainly  be 
difirclfing  to  fuppiofe  young  ladies  can 
know  ingly,  and  again  It  convi(flion,  be 
j:uilty  or  a  fault ;  bur  atimilting  that  may 
happen,  it  would  ill  income  a  fiiend  to 
the  fex  to  ^ppri^e  tnem  of  it.  Deli¬ 
cacy  ie  indeed  lequirc*’.  ir»  louctring  upon 
it,  as  the  fault  hinted  at  oft*  n  proceeds 
from  motives  or  d.corom,  ora  virtue  in 
cxct  fi.  It  in  filhic '  able  French  phrafo 
tenii  I  muwvali  bonte.  or  what  in  En^lijh 
is  iin  'r '  fu*  >0,  an-l  beUer  cxprefl'eit,  by 
faife  mocitfty.  Affectation  of  all  forts  is 
;  this,  of  dl  others,  the  leail 
cxculVable  ;  Ir  never  con'ilbuies  to  any 
good,  but  is  alwavs  injurious  to  thofe 
under  its  inn»ience.  It  t  nfeebles  and  ab- 
forbs  every  fatuity,  and  utterly  incapaci¬ 
tates  them  to  exert  their  t^ilenls  to  advan¬ 
tage,  even  upon  the  moft  eligible  and 
praife-worthy  occalions.  Even  in  point 
c)f  dilcretion  it  cannot  be  jullifieJ,  but 
often  creates  unfavourable  idt  as  of  their 
temper  and  difpofitiun:  It  is  not  only  in 
itfelf  unbecoming,  but  defeats,  or  greatly 
pbfirudts,  all  attempts  towards  improve 
ment,  particularly  whatever  regards  pub¬ 
lic  exhibition.  To  fay  nothing  of  its 
being  a  mark  of  rufiicity  and  ill  breeding, 
a' very  moderate  acquaintance  with  the 
human  heart  wjH  fliew,  they  jiuige  incor¬ 
rectly  who  attempt  to  fupport  or  palliate 
it  on  the  fuppofition  of  innate  goodnefs  ; 
for  it  is  met  in  equal  degrees,  both  with 
the  virtuous  and  the  vicious,  and  is  as 
often  a  cloak  to  a  bad  clirpofition,  as  an 
attendant  on  a  good  '  ue.  To  plead,  that 
aukward  baflirnh'.efs  is  preferable  to  di¬ 
rect  impudence,  is  anumiiig  a  partial  and 
inadmiffible  Ciiuftqnence  ;  there  is  a  ma- 
uifeft  line  of  diftinClion  between  them, 
and  to  be  perfectly  undiftnrbed  by  the 
one,  does,  in  no  refpeCt  infer,  you  mult 
be  ti*inlcd  with  the  other.  Sometimes 
we  may  derive  its  foiirce  from  poverty  of 
fenlimenf,  and  imbecility  <  f  mind  ;  but 
it  is  olteuei  the  effeCt  of  early  habit,  and 
preiuoice  o?  cducath>n.  In  reading  it  is 
molt  frequent  and  rcprehenfible ;  but 
thofe  who  labour  under  it,  w  henfpckcn 
to,  are  apt  to  fay  they  cannot  avoid  it, 
an<l  taking  this  for  granted,  never  make 
the  attempt;  though,  by  their  anfwering 
and  general  converfatien,  they  give  evi¬ 
dence  10  the  contrary.  “  There  arc  levy 


perfono,  who,  in  private  company,  do  not 
deliver  their  fentiments  with  propriety 
anJ  force,  in  their  manner,  whenever 
they  fpeak  in  earnelt.  Conftqiiently  here 
is  a  lure  llandard  fixed  for  propriety  and 
force  in  reading,  or  fpeaking  in  public  ; 
which  is  only  to  make  life  of  the  f.ime 
manner  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  And 
th  is  they  certainly  would  do,  if  early 
p.iins  were  not  taken  to  fubllitu^e  an  ar¬ 
tificial  method  in  the  room  of  that  which 
is  natural.*^ 

On  LONG  LIFE  and  HE ALTH.-^From 
the  Valetudinarian’^  Bath  Guide.  By 
Philip  Thicknefle,  Efri; 

Dr  CHENEY,  and  many  other  in^ 
genioiis  men,  have  wrote  on  this 
important  fiibjeCf,  hut  all  of  them  have 
laid  down  fuch  rigid  rules  of  abfternicuf- 
nels,  tbai  ft-w’  men  have  ref'lution  enough 
to  purine  the  means.  I  lhall  therefore 
fet  before  fuch  of  my  readers  who  covet 
long  life,  the  mode  of  obtaining  that  end, 
not  by  reftraining,  but  by  inn(;cently  in¬ 
dulging  themfcives  in  one  of  the  moft 
pleafant  gratifications  that  the  hunnan 
mind  can  c^j'•y. 

An  ingenious  German  (Thomas  Rei- 
ncfiiin)  made  a  fupplcment  to  the  works 
of  Gruter,  and  among  many  curious  in- 
feriptions  of  antiquity,  the'  following  is 
recorded  in  this  fuppiement : 

jEfciilapio  et  Sanitati 
Clodius  Hermippus 
Qr.i  vixit  Annos  cxv.  Dies  v, 

Pucllarum  anht  litii 
Quod  ctiam  poll  mortem 
Ejus 

Non  panim  mirantur  Pliyfici 
jam  Poficti  fic  vitam  diicite. 

There  are  fcveral  difTerent  readings 
given  by  learned  men  of  this  anciei.t  iu- 
fcriplioii  ;  but  all  agree  that  tl  e  g^-neral 
fenfe  of  it  is,  that  L.  Claudiu.i  Ilermip* 
pus  lived  an  hundred  and  fiftten  years' 
and  five  days,  by  partaking  of  the  hreuth 
of  young  n.drginj,  or,  what  is  perhaps  the 
fame  thing,  by  partaking  of  the  breath  of 
youthful  perfons. 

That  the  ab  we  is  really  an  ancient  in- 
feription  there  i^  no  doubt,  but  whether 
it  is  a  real  faCt  recorded,  or  an  anc:int 
rdjag  (for  there  were  nvags  at  R  me  as 
well  as  in  London)  who  exerclfed  his 
wit  in  onier  to  impofe  on  pofierity,  ig  of 
no  great  concern;  but  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  examine,  what  of  proba- 
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bility  there  is  in  procuring  long  life  by  fo  England.  I  am  myfelf  turned  of  fixtVt 
pleafing  a  prefcription,  and  particularly  and  in  genera!,  though  I  have  lived  in 
in  the  Bath  Gifule,  b-.caufe  there  is  no  various  climates,  and  fuffered  fevercly 
place  clfe  in  Britain  where  the  prefcription  both  in  body  and  mind,  yet,  having  al¬ 
ia  fo  ealily  made  tipf  to  be  fo  repeatedly  ways  partaken  of  the  breath  of  youiijj 
had,  nor  where  it  may  be  fo  conveniently  women  whenever  they  lay  in  my  way,  I 
conveyed  by  the  mod  lovely  of  the  fex :  feel  none  of  thofc  infirmities  which  fo 
For  my  own  part  I  conf'efs  my  fincerc  often  ftrike  my  eves  and  ears  in  this 
belief  in  the  infeription,  and  in  fome  part  great  city,  of  licknel'^,  by  men  many  years 
of  the  prefcription  itfclf,  and  own  that  younger.  I  have  mentioned  thus  much  to 
what  1  have  till  very  lately  thought  ten-  fhow,  that  there  is  no  climate  under  the 
ded  to  the  deftrudlion  of  the  old  and  in-  fun  but  which  produces  inftancts  of  Ion- 
firm  frequenters  of  the  balls,  and  crowil-  gevity,  and  confcqiicntly,  by  the  law  of 
ed  rooms  of  Bath,  has  in  fad  been  the  nature,  a  mau  may  attain  a  great  age, 
means  of  preferving  their  lives.  Though  even  from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid  zone, 
the  fcrinturc>  tell  ns,  that  threefcore  if  he  can  hit  upon  the  ri,^ht  nvruiod,  aiul 
years  and  ten  is  the  life  of  man,  yet  it  is  that  the  breath  ot  youth,  and  eipceiaby 
certain  that  man’s  life  is  not  limited  to  of  youthful  women,  may  be  one  means 
any  particular  period,  any  more  than  the  of  obtaining  this  end,  i»  by  no  means  iin- 
life  of  a  horfe  :  a  horfe  is  reckoned  old  at  probable. 

twenty,  yet  horfes  have  lived  to  an  hun-  It  is  certam,  then,  that  the  life  of  man 
dred  ;  and  old  Parr,  a  man,  to  an  hun-  is  not  lin.ited  to  any  fixed  period,  for 
dred  and  fifiy  ;  there  is  pretty  good  an-  though  we  fee  people  grow  old  and  rle- 
thority  mat  at  Bengal,  a  man  lived  to  the  crepid  at  a  certain  time,  yet  age  has  not 
age  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  fo  much  refc/eiice  to  lime  as  to  comliiioo, 
years,  and  that  having  received  alms  of  and  that  man  is  old,  whatever  be  his  age, 
many  infiilel  princes,  had  his  penfion  whofe  firength  of  body,  or  faeullleH  of 
continued  to  him  by  the  P(»rtijgucze  in  the  mind,  have  forlaLcn  him:  Fhe  hu- 
Cambqa.  Pliny  mentions  fcveral  aged  man  body  is  a  machine  of  wonderful 
perfons  at  Parma,  one  of  an  hundred  and  contrivance,  actuated  by  an  immortal 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  three  of  an  him-  fpirit,  and  made  by  the  Alm'ghty  capa- 
dred  and  twenty;  and  at  Arminium,  Me  r.f  lading  a  long  time ;  iiuKctl  it  feems 
Marcus  Apponius  died  at  an  hunvireil  incoidillcnt  with  the  infmiie  (kill  a»ul 
and  fifty.  Vincent  Coqiielin,  a  Puiiuu  wifdom  of  \U  Creator  th  A  it  thould  not ; 
prieft,  died  at  the  age  ofan  Imndted  and  anil  there  is  n(»  doubt  but  every  ma!t 
tvvclve,  in  the  year  1664.  Lawrence  who  has  attained  the  age  of  forty  (firr 
Hiitland  lived  in  the  Orkneys  to  an  hun-  that  is  a  proof  of  a  good  (lamina)  has  it 
dred  and  fevenly  years.  James  Sands,  an  in  hid  power  to  double  at  Icall  that  ;pe- 
Englilbman,  died  the  latter  end  of  the  riud,  or  to  extend  his  life  f^m  beyond  the 
laft  century,  at  an  hundred  and  forty,  and  ctunmon  age,  and  that  ti)o,  woihout  (eel- 
his  wife  at  an  hundred  and  twenty  ;  and  ing  the  i.'.firmities  of  yearn,  elfe  it  would 
I  was  long  and  intimately  acquainted  rather  be  avoiding  death  than  preferving 
with  Mr  Trapharn  in  Jamaica  who  was  U*e. 

tU’Ui  d  of  an  hundred  before  my  acquain-  Aitili,  king  of  the  Hun<^,  lived  to  an 
tance  with  him  commenced,  and  he  lived  hundred  and  twentv-four,  and  then  c!iea 
many  years  there  after  my  return  to  of  excels  the  firft  night  of  his  feennd 

nuptial.^  wit’u  a  beautiful  princefa.  Pirii- 
tin,  king  of  Poland,  lived  to  an  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  govcrc.ed  his  lubjedta 
witli  ability  to  Ihe  iait.  Corvintis  a  P.o- 
man  conful,  and  a  true  patriot,  vva'i  up¬ 
wards  of  an  hundred.  Hippocrates  lived 
to  an  hundrevl  and  four,  hut  Afeiepiadej, 
aPcifun  phylician,  lived  trr  au  hundueil 
and  fifty;  G  den  enioyed  perfe*^  he.»Illi 
to  an  hundred  and  four  ;  Suphocles,  the 
tragic  poet,  to  au  hundred  a!ul  tliTty; 
and  r.iiphran'T  taught  his  fcludua  at 
uowar-hi  of  an  Imndred?  acofdin.r  to 
I  ucop  jinpiis,  au  hiltor  lui  01  veracity. 


*  'ihapham  lived  on  a  mountain  in  the  pa- 
rifii  of  St  Mary,  and  hid  eigiitsen  hundred 
acres  of  meadow  land  all  fenced  about  with 
limes  lermius,  and  orange  trees.  Hi>  father 
was  a  piiylician,  and  lent  over  f)  Jamaica  by 
Chirlfs  li.  to  examine  the  vegetable  produc¬ 
tions  of  that  illaiul.  The  father  and  mother 
both  perifh  d  in  the  great  earthquake  at  Port 
Ro\al  ;  I  horr  js  the  Ton  and  my  fiieiii  was 
miraculovdly  laved  :  this  man  had  inaay  }  anicu- 
hritiL-S  which  a ’e  occafion,  but  n^^ne  of  t<'e 
infiriidtifs.  ao.d  h,is  voice  was  the  fifor.atil  of 
any  .t.u  *  1  ever  kueW; except  thcfamoi:') 
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EpiiT'ealdes  of  Crete,  lived  to  an  hundred 
and  fifty* feven  years  of  age.  I  have  re¬ 
cited  Ihclc  few  inftaiices  (for  tlicy  are  few 
in  comparifon  to  wiiat  might  be  produ¬ 
ced)  of  iong  life,  to  ftiow,  if  there  be  any 
dependence  on  hiftory,  that  evtii  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  years  is  not  the  utmoft 
limits  of  the  life  of  man. 

Bacon,  the  facrnus  Englifh  monk,  thinks 
it  very  pcflible  to  [>r(»!or»g  life,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  by  man  being  b/  nature  immortal, 
/.  e»  was  originally  io  formed  by  God. 
But  I  will  return  to  the  Roman  inferip- 
tion,  and  examine  how  far  the  probabi¬ 
lity  goes,  that  the  breath  of  young  girls, 
or  of  the  youth  of  both  ftxcs,  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  lengthen  the  days  of  the  aged. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  air  which 
we  refpire,  or  which  we  breathe  in,  muft, 
by  palling  through  the  lungs,  be  ftiongly 
impregnated  with  the  panicles  of  thole 
bodies  through  which  it  has  pafied,  and 
confcquenlly,  when  many  people  are  to¬ 
gether  in  one  room,  the  air  muft  be 
Itrongly  charged  with  their  breath;  there¬ 
fore  old  people,  thus  funounded  by  a 
multitude  of  young,  muft  of  courfe  take 
in  a  great  quantity  of  that  air  which  the 
youthful  part  have  refpired,  and  wdiich 
muft  be  loaded  with  the  particles  carried 
off  in  paflTfng  through  their  lungs.  Thofe 
who  have  ennfidered  the  a(5lion  of  orlours 
in  general  upon  the  human  body,  will  be 
the  more  difpoied  to  give  credit  to  this 
mode  of  lengthening  our  days,  than  the 
more  fuperficial  reader.  The  g*-eat  Bocr- 
ha?ve  obfervts,  that  the  ^urprifing  virtue 
of  plants  maybe  diffufed  thnnigh  the  air, 
and  carried  to  a  vaft  diftance  by  winds, 
fo  that  we  muft  not,  fays  he,  “  prefently 
‘  account  as  fables,  what  we  find  related 

*  in  the  hiftory  of  plants,  concerning  the 

*  furprifing  eftedfs  ot  effluvia.  The  j 

*  of  the  walnut  gives  the  hea-dach,  aud 

*  makes  the  body  coftive  ;  the  effluvia 

*  of  the  poppy  procures  fitei),  and  the 

*  vapour  of  the  yew  is  reputed  mortal  to 
‘  thole  who  deep  under  it,  and  the  fmell 

*  of  bean  blofTt^ms  if  long  continued, 

‘  difortlers  the  lenfes 

There  is  a  fpirit  in  plants  peculiar  to 

•  The  ingenious  Dr  Pricfticy  obkrves,  t\\?t 
a  candle  voiild  not  burn  i;i  a  certain  cjnant’ty' 
of  a’x  in  whichafrLfh  cabbage  leaf  h<n\  ren>ain- 
cd  only  one  night  ;  to  what  a  condition  then 
muft  the  air  be  reduced,  in  and  about  the 
market  place  cf  this  and  otljcr  cities,  where 
fuch  immcn-rc  quaiitities  of  r^Ueu  cabbages 
and  rlfals  of  fldb  and  fin,  r.n*  ail  wed  to  it- 
main  in  hesps  fur  many  days  together! 


each  fpecies,  abfolutely  inimitable.  If, 
taerefore,  tne  fincll  oi *vegeiabtes  have  fuch 
wonderful  cfLdi*.  m.ich  more  powerful 
effects  fur^ly  may  be  expected  from  ani¬ 
mal  odours  ;  for  if  difealcs  are  conveyed 
fiom  man  to  man  by  the  breath  (a  fact 
which  cannot  be  diTputed)  why  may  we 
not  conclude  that  youthful  breath  con¬ 
veys  health  and  long  life  to  the  aged  r 
Every  b  ’dy  has  experienced  the  fweetnels 
of  the  breath  of  cows,  and  for  that  l  ea- 
fon  it  is  clteemed  wholeloine  ;  and  as  the 
fragrancy  of  young  people*©  breath  who 
arc  brought  up  under  a  proper  regimen, 
falls  little  fhort  of  that  of  cow^,  it  is  na¬ 
tural  to  liippofe  that  it  is  produ(ffive  of 
the  fame  virtue.  The  brilk  and  lively 
motion  in  the  blood  of  young  people,  is 
the  caufc  cf  their  health,  vigour,  and 
growth  ;  and  I  fee  no  reafon  to  doubt 
but  that  the  rej'piring  their  breath  may 
roufe  the  fluggilii  circulation  of  men  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years.  But  thofe  who  would 
fee  more  on’this  lingular  fubjed  are  re* 
ferred  to  Ilermippus  Redivivus,  from 
whom  thefe  hints  arc  taken. 

There  are  a  fet  of  people  in  Spain  cal¬ 
led  SalutadorcF,  who  pretend  to  cure 
wounds  by  breathing  on  their  patients  ; 
and  though  no  great  efficacy  can  be  ex- 
peded  in  Inch  cafes  from  the  breath  of 
thofe  people,  yet  breathing  on  people  in 
a  fwoon,  brings  them,  it  is  faid,  to  adion 
and  life,  foouer  than  any  other  means. 
It  is  not  probable  that  Hermippus,  by 
reafoning,  found  out  this  remedy  agaiidt 
old  age  ;  it  i*^  more  prob'ble  that  tlie  re¬ 
medy  four,  i  out  him,  and  that  he  found 
himfclf  revived  when  he  was  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  youth;  audit  is  worth  obfeiving, 
that  all  chearful,  healthy  old  men,  are 
fond  of  young  company.  Hiftory  intorms 
us  that  many  who  fpeiit  their  time  in  the 
educarion  of  youth  have  lived  to  great 
ages :  Gorgias,  the  mailer  of  Ifocrates, 
p:d)!:lhed  a  book  in  the  ninety-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  long  furvived  tb.at 
publication,  and  died  efteemed  the  O'oll: 
ih'qutnt  man  in  Greece.  Zenouliihid, 
a  Pythogouean  philofophcr,  taught  a  nu- 
nuiOiiis  fchool  of  youth,  till  he  arrived  at 
llie  age  of  an  hundred  and  five.  Lewis 
Cornaro,  fo  wdl  known  by  his  treaiife 
on  .1  Icber  life,  fays,  that  w'hcn  he  tirft: 
began  his  regimen,  he  took  home  eleTen 
little  Kephe^iSy  whom  he  educated  him- 
felf,  adiriing,  that  when  he  returned  from 
the  lencte  he  always  entertained  himfelf 
in  their  co>J^pauy  and  cojiverfaiion*  Fran- 
cib  Secordi  liongo,  who  was  couful  fur 
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I’ne  flate  of  Venice,  in  the  iflaiul  of  Scio, 
died  there  in  his  hundred  and  fifteenth 
year :  he  had  married  five  beauliful  youi.^ 
\vcmen,  and  had  htfide  fifteen  or  twefiiy 
concubines,  by  whom  he  had  forty-nine 
fons  and  daughters, and  thefe  be  educated 
with  the  utrr.oft  tendernef^,  and  was 
cnnjlantly  iivith  them.  His  hair  was  quite 
white  at  f  iirlcore,  but  turned  black  at 
an  hundred,  as  did  his  eye-brows  and 
beard  at  an  hundred  and  twelve.  His 
dinner  was  geueraliy  a  tew  fpoonfv.ls  of 
br^'th  and  fomething  roafted,  and  Ins  Top¬ 
pers  were  br«^d  and  fruit;  his  beverage 
diililled  water,  aithour  any  addition  of 
wine:  lie  was  a  ‘man  of  a  pleafant, 
fpr'ghtly  temper,  and  perhaps  (thongii  he 
din  not  kfiow  the  caufe)  hi*  hcal'h  and 
fplrits  uroft  from  the  yo'ing  girls  and 
youthful  perfims  with  ’wiiom  he  conftantly 
convened,  and  it  is  mod  pn-bable  that 
Htrmippus  was  either  a  tutor  or  director 
of  a  college  of  y  )un,!  virgins,  where  there 
might  be  a  confiant  and  quick  fucccfifion  of 
female  children,  from  the  age  of  five  to 
thirteen,  Drs  Bulbby^  Friend,  Nicholas, 
and  many  learned  men,  w'ho  have  been  at 
the  head  of  great  fchc>ols,have  all  lived  to  a 
coufiderabic  age ;  and  1  have  a  brother  foine 
years  older  than  I  am,  who  enj<»ys  perfciit 
hedth,  and  who  Tpent  near  forty  years, in 
a  great  fchoo!  ;  but  if  the  breath  ot  young 
people  does  not  tend  to  lo*  g  life,  the 
iocicty  of  lively  chearful  people  of  all 
ages  certainly  does.  Nor  is  there  any 
better  fign  of  long  life  in  old  men,  than 
thi’ir  being  of  a  lively  fociabic  dilpofitiou, 
and  fond  of  ycning  company,  of  which  I 
could  point  out  many  pirMcuiar  iufiances: 
not  to  mention  FrCiKhmen  in  general, 
vvlio,  though  they  indulge  in  eating  as 
n.r.ch  as  any  men,  have  more  viv^eliy 
than  men  of  otlier  nations,  and  live  lo  a 
greater  age:— A  Frenchman  never  gives 
up  ihe  focie'y  t)f  young  v.mmen,  nor 
young  company,  till  he  is  unable  to  keep 
an*'. 

V/hen  a  man  lias  lived  to  what  is  called 
a  good  old  age,  he  look'  back  with  afio- 
nifhment  at  the  rapid  manner  in  whsch 
he  has  arrived  to  it.  The  fecond  twen.y 
years  of  the  life  of  man  feems  raidd 
tiiirugh,  but  the  third  is  gone  with  ' at 
his  kno'.*'ing  how  ;  and  we  hurry  fr  >m 
infancy  to  childhood,  ami  from  th;»^  to 
manhooci,  middle  age,  feeblenefs,  mil  .tv, 
and  even  to  dotage  ;  while  we  vainly  u\t- 
ter  ourtVlves  we  are  preparing  to  fit  com¬ 
fortably  down  to  eniuy  iite,  after  tne 
fatigue  of  public  bufinefi',  or  idle  purfuirs 


of  riches  or  honours,  wilfuaut  bring 
aware  that  the  nu  ll  important  of  all  lub- 
liinary  objci^s  brcoiiir  carrion  by  the 
time  they  arc  hunted  down,  rmd  that  if 
they  were  capable  of  adininilU i ing  riap- 
pir.cfs,  we  are  gid  beyonu  the  {>o\vcis  I'f 
cT.jcivii.g  it.  By  the  time  a  man  ariivcs 
at  tioeek'oie,  he  has  had  fucli  ircqucut 
opportunities  of  examining  the  v.  ires  and 
nicchauihn  of  the  great  Hiow  (the 
worcd},  and  thereby  difeovering  how 
the  tricks  are  performed,  that  the  enter¬ 
tain  uicnt  ceafes.— We  are  no  longer 
r.mafcd  with  tiie  tricks  of  a  juggler  when 
\\c  know  /j6‘Ty  liuy  are  perb  rmed. 

Or.  r  R.  I  D  E.  F:cm  Thoughts  in  Profe 
and  rer/e,  Jly  John  iiope,  Efq\ 

’^F^nOUGH  the  word  Pride  certainly 
-F  coiivryr,  to  US  the  idea  of  a  n  idous 
quality  of  the  mind,  vet  there  is  a  fi  rf  of 
pri.ie,  or  greatnek  of  fpirit,  which,  in  fame 
inliance.',  appears  to  be  commendihle. 
The  pride  1  mean  is  that  which  deters 
a  mar.  fr  nr  committing  a  mean  or  ddho- 
liourable  action,  and  prevents  hint  Irom 
(looping  unworthily,  or  iinneci rntrilv,  ro 
men  of  a  fiperior  (tation.  It  is  <  :ly  fiir 
a  t  ill,  lully  fellow,  in  a  croud,  to  make  a 
confulei  able  (loop  wldiout  any  dang,  r  (;f 
fjliiiig  ;  but  if  a  little,  inligriifjO'int  figure 
of  a  man  (honld  dehalc  himi'elf  one  inch 
of  his  Itature,  lli  .*  elbow  of  the  t^Jl  v.nlet 
will  infiantly  be  upon  him  ;  ii?  will  ine¬ 
vitably  be  borryj  down;  he  will  be  cc'n- 
tem::tn(":[]y  trodc  under  loot  ;  and  tj;c 
whole  ie:  !ti::g  cro'od  will  p:dd  over  his 
V/el!v  Fel  evr^ry  cine,  tijeretn:  e,  rc  t.'.in 
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I  litlen  to  an  auftere,  proud  pedant  of  a 
parfon,  who  \s  ever  (lunning  my  ears 
wi:h  his  cant,  and  his  learned  c^uotations. 
1  re^pe^t  and  admire  Mr  David  Hume  and 
Dr  koherlfin  as  much  for  their  modefty 
as  tor  tnc  cxct  ilrncy  of  their  writings  ; 
wnile  1  cannot  fubmit  to  flatter  the  vanity 
cf  fjine  other  authois,  who, on  the  fuccefs 
<»f  a  new  play,  or  the  publication  of  fome 
pamphlet  or  poem  of  their  writing,  will 
nllume  the  airs  and  confequence  of  the 
greateft  wit  that  ever  put  pen  to  paper. 

In  fliort,  that  kind  of  pride  and  Iclf-con- 
ccii  which  prompts  a  man  to  claim  rc- 
fpedt,  as  it  were  a  tribute,  from  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  will  only  procure  him  the  outward 
lliew  of  it  from  his  dependants;  the  reft 
of  the  world  will  yield  him  but  their  ci¬ 
vility  and  fecret  contempt.  A  man  pof- 
fefled  of  the  pride  of  not  ftooping  unwor¬ 
thily  to  thofe  above  him,  ought  to  be  cau¬ 
tious  to  whom  he  lays  himfelf  under  obli¬ 
gation  ;  for  he  may  happen  to  receive  be¬ 
nefits  of  a  perfon  of  whom  he  has  been 
deceived  in  his  opinion,  and  to  whom  he 
muft  afterw'ards  pay  deference  and  re- 
fpedt  ;  or  he  muft  elle  appear,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  to  be  unaccountably  un¬ 
grateful  and  unfeeling. — Yet,  to  fcorn 
receiving  benefits  from  a  perfon  one 
eftetms,  is  to  have  a  fpirit  too  haughty  for 
the  fociety  of  man.  For  my  own  part,  I 
think  Gratitude,  next  to  Lonje  (of  wl»ich, 
in  fadt,  it  is  the  moft  durable  compc.ii- 
lion),  is  the  moft  agreeable  fenfation  of 
the  heart ;  and  far  frem  being  alhamed 
of  the  favours  I  have  received  from  my 
friends,  I  teel  a  fatisiadion  in  the  thought, 
that,  it  1  had  not  been  in  ft>me  degree 
worthy  of  efteem,  1  ihould  never  have  re¬ 
ceived  them. 

f  do  not  know  that  the  folly  and  ridi- 
culoufnef?*  of  pride  is  any  where  llicwn 
in  a  llroiiger  light  than  in  Gulliver’s  Tra¬ 
vels  to  hrobdignag*  Bat,  inftcad  of 
the  gigantic  natives  of  that  country,  I 
can  figuTc  to  mvfclf  “  iniliions  of  fpi- 
litual  ertature-^  that  walk  the  earth 
iMilcen,''  ini  lions  of  fuperior  beings, 
With  which  God  hat  peopled  other  more 
glm  ioii''  pans  of  theUniverie  :  1  c  m  figure 
to  myfelt  one  of  thefe  talk.ng  of  us  iufig- 
iiificant  mortals  or.  earth,  in  the  words  of 
the  King  of  Brobdignog'. — What  a  con 
tcmptible  thing  is  monan  grandeur! 
n'i.elc  diminiuive  inferdb  !  tiicfc  (hort- 
fightcd,  Riottal  creatures,  that  have  but  a 
few  hour*-  to  live  !  give  thtmfelve*  titles 
and  diftir.(itions  of  honour;  they  contrive 
liitlc  ucftb  and  burrows,  which  they  call 


houfes  and  cities;  they  make  a  figure  In 
drefs  and  equipage;  they  love  ;  they  fight; 
they  difpute  ;  they  cheat ;  they  betray!’' 
But  of  all  the  people  in  the  world 
whofe  vanity  and  fclf-conceit  deferve  rc- 
prehenfion,  the  idle  drones  of  fociety  are, 
in  their  afl'umed  airs  of  importance,  the 
moft  ridiculous  and  contemptible :  f 
mean  thofe  of  our  nobility  and  gentry, 
who  giving  themfclves  no  concern  about 
the  welfare  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live,  wafte  their  days  in  idlencfs  and 
eafe,  or  in  a  criminal  and  ruinous  diflipa- 
tion.  Who  but  muft  fmile,  when  he  be¬ 
holds  thefe  ufelcfs  beings  giving  them- 
fclves  the  airs  of  men  of  real  confequence 
and  worth,  when  they  are  folely  indebted 
to  chance  (not  to  puzzle  them  wdth  Pro¬ 
vidence)  for  their  large  poflcfTi .ms,  or  for 
their  fuperiority  in  rank  above  their  fel¬ 
low-creatures  ?  Who  but  muft  fmile  to 
fee  them  beliaving  with  fuperlativc  n-fo- 
lence  and  contempt  to  every  honeft,  rTe- 
ful  member  of  fociety,  whofe  circumftan- 
ces  cannot  afford  an  equal  Ihcw  of  drefi 
and  equipage  with  them  ?  With  the  fen- 
fible  part  of  mankind,  indeed,  virtue  and 
a  liberal  education  will  gain  a  man  efteem, 
and  make  him  be  reckoned  fit  company 
for  a  duke  ;  but  as  our  public  meelingg 
of  fafhionable  people  arc  not  intirely  com- 
pofed  of  men  of  fenfe  and  diferetion,  I 
muft  here  beg  leave  to  offer  my  readers  a 
few  rules  and  diredlions,  by  which  any 
virtuous,  honeft  man  may  foon  rival  the 
politeft  people  of  the  ton  :  and  in  confe- 
qucncc  and  import  ince  raife  himfelf  to  a 
level  with  the  proudeft  and  moft  conceit¬ 
ed. 

Rules,  ^which  One  may  eaftly  gain  the 
cutuuard  Kefpstl  and  Cunjideration  of  his 
Neighbours;  or,  DIRECTIONS  to  all 
Gen  tlemen and  Ladies  ho^w  to  make 
them/ elves  moft  confpicuous  and  remark'^ 
able  at  the  various  Places  of  public 
Amusement. 

I.  IF  you  fliould  happen  to  be  elerfted 
A  malUr  of  the  ceremonies  at  any 
country  ball  or  aflembly,  lake  no  notice 
at  all  of  ftrangers  (not  even  of  his  Majtf- 
ty’s  officers),  for  they  are  people  that  no^ 
body  knows,  Ntftwithftanding  it  is  the 
cultom  in  the  polite  ccuntries  of  Europe 
lo  inquire  Kr  the  ftrangers  at  a  bail,  and 
to  pay  them  the  compliment  ol  taking 
them  out  lo  dance  the  ftrft  mioueto,  you 
arc  not  bound  by  foreign  laws.  Stran¬ 
gers  can  have  neither  votes  nor  intcrefl: 
in  your  country/  and  it  would  there- 
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fore  he  highly  abfurJ  to  give  them  the 
prect^dencc  of  geialemen  of  propiTiy  in  it. 

II.  If  you  are  a  mafi  (if  qmlity,  Tiv  iul 

at  leilt  tv/o* thirds  of  the  year,  aiul  the 
heft  pan  of  the  income  of  your  eft  ate,  in 
London.  Yoiir  rtTidence  in  the  country 
miift  only  be  a  kind  of  caritonment^t  to  re¬ 
cruit  as  much  as  you  pollihly  can  fi)i  your 
next  campaign  at  court  ; — for  wl)ich  pnr- 
pofe  you  mul\  live  quite  reliml  arul  fe- 
ciuded,  Iro'ii  the  f  jci  ty  of  the  rieighh.Mir- 
ing  geritlemcu  of  the  county;  i.r,  if  vou 
chide  to  hofiour  any  of  ifutn  with  a  fight 
of  y(Ui,  kc  er>  two  or  three  pul'lii:  and 

ape  Ins  Majefty  at  St  James’s.  Yuii  v.  ill, 
by  that  means  (ot  feeing  them  all  in  a 
CTxiud  together)  fave  yomf  If  a  world  of 
trouble,  and  keep  your  neighbours  in 
proper  refp^i^t.  'They  will  know  ttieir 
clue  dift.uicr,  when  you  never  receive 
them  but  in  firin;  anrl  by  not  reluming 
tiicir  vifirs  till  y(iu  are  j nil  going  to  town, 
you  arc  fnre  to  h  e  none  of  them  above 
once  at  your  houfc  in  a  feaf  )ii, 

III.  If  vou  happ-fi  to  live  near  any 
large  cou  ury-town,  pay  no  attention  to 
any  of  the  irdn’oitantH,  lefl  yon  lliould 
hive  the  whole  town  come  f warming 
about  your  houf.".  Ye",  before  you  leave 
the  nti^dib.ourhood  ot  thole  cits,  and  re- 
tirn  to  your  amnfe  i.ents  in  London,  it 
may  rnt  be  amifs,  jtilt  to  join  them  fiir 
or.ce  in  a  ball  or  a  concert,  in  order  to 
Ihew  them  your  fureriorily  in  drefs,  and 
to  have  a  ^augh  at  the  country  putts  be¬ 
fore  you  fet  off  for  London. 

N.  B.  The  above  three  rnlea  I  par¬ 
ticularly  reco  mrneiid,  at  this  time,  to 

all  who  with  to  be  popular  at  the  ge¬ 
neral  cledion. 

IV.  It  will,  however,  be  impofUble  for 
you  f'metimes  to  I'vc  intirely  yourftlf 
Good-breeding  requires  you  lh(<uld  pay 
f  >inc  attention  to  any  of  his  Majcflv’s 
officers  that  are  quartered  in  your  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  or  to  any  gentleman  who  has 
retired  to  the  C(juritry  for  the  benefii  of 
his  health.  Ytui  may,  in  that  cafe,  pay 
themi  one  formal  viht,  if  you  plealh,  and 
give  tiu  m  a  general  iiivitati'Ui  to  yt-ur 
houfe ;  but  1  would  advife  you  not  lo  hx 
a  day  for  them  to  wait  on  you,  if  ycu 
want  them  to  keep  tlunr  proptr  diflaiice, 
and  not  tohecome  too  intiui'ilcly  acqnain- 
Icd  ;  and  if  they  liave  a  ‘V  got  d  manners 
t hem L  Ives,  they  will  bt  fun  ii;  ver  to  Ci.nie 
near  you  at  dinner  tin  e,  1«  II  you  fhould 
happen  to  have  your  houL  full  of  con-n  niy, 
or  left  you  ilioold  havtr  n  particular  Jc- 
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fire  to  be  alone  ;  in  either  of  which  cafes 
you  would  think  them  curfedly  familiir, 
and  wllh  titem  at  the  devil  for  their  pa-ns. 

V.  On  your  arrival  at  any  place  of  pub¬ 
lic  entertainment,  be  furc  to  mske  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  belt  company  only; 
fuch  as  peers,  pecrefl'es,  liars,  garters,  and 
the  like.  Tins  will  cettattily  gain  you 
f -me  confiticratiou  and  refj)c<Jt,  whether 
you  are  intillcii  to  any  or  ii(»t 

VI.  It  y"i)u  arc  a  perlon  of  (juality,  it 
behoves  y«iu  oi  all  things  to  tnake  a  party 
at  cards;  tor  to  he  .it  an  allembly  with¬ 
out  playing  at  cinl^t,  would  be  to  declare 
ifi'it  you  .:..nld  'imolc  yiMhijirin  r.itioinl 
convcrfiiiou  with  any  of  tne  Ci>mpany  ; 
tiiaii  whicii  fio  hing  Can  be  acciiiiiiiwd 
mote  imp'ilite. 

VII.  W  ncu  you  have  made  yc'ur  party, 
ytui  ir.uft  ol)b  rve  to  alVcmble  together  every 
night.  Tnc  fa  tie  pcrfoiis  UatCil  exactly 
ill  the  fame  corner  of  the  room  every  even¬ 
ing  cannot  tail  to  m.tkc  you  confpicu  ms ; 
aatl  after  yon  h.ive  tiiade  yom  fcif  thua 
remarkable,  you  need  give  yvnoLlf  mj 
trouble  to  fpeak  to  the  reft  of  the  compa¬ 
ny.  You  will  be  fufficiently  known  with¬ 
out  it  ;  and  all  <iiie  defn  es,  you  fee,  is  to 
be  known  ;  as  little  matters  it  w’iicther 
for  civility  or  incivility,  as  for  votuc  or 
vice. 

VIII.  Remember,  on  a  ltd!  night, never 
to  come  to  the  ••oomf  at  the  hour  whea 
the  company  nfually  meet.  Come  in  at- 
tcr  the  muuKts  are  begun,  and  bnltle 
thro’  the  company  till  you  get  :ii  the  lop 
of  the  room.  Tbjt  cannot  fail  of  attrac¬ 
ting  the  eyes  of  every  body  upon  you  ; 
efpecially  if  the  top  of  the  room  Ihould 
not  be  the  place  properly  belonging  to 
your  rank.  Ohferve  the  like  lule  when 
you  go  to  a  p!av.  Never  come  into  the 
houfe  till  the  fecond  or  thiid  a^f  is  nearly 
over;  and  then  the  opening  and  ihutting  of 
thcbv)X  dmus,  tlic  Hipping  ofthe  benches, 
and  the  adjufting  you:  f  Ives  to  the  belt 
advap.tage,  cannot  but  (haw  the  ryes  (»f 
tfie  audicuce  and  th;  ir  moll  devout  bc- 
nedudioMS  up*»ii  you. — You  in  ly  .ill  ),  m 
like  rn  omcr,  v)btaiu  the  hlcffings  of  a 
W’liolt*  \'i\  »us congregation,  il  you  lake  care 
never  to  go  to  church  till  the  fcivice  ia 
half  over. 

IX.  If  vou  dance  conntry-d  mcc?,  take 
care  l(>  pulh  yourlt  It  in  .\t  tiie  top  of  the 
dtnee,  whether  you  Itood  up  in  time  or 
not  ;  and  when  you  have  danced  down 
the  daticc,  lit  d  wn  with  your  partner 
immv'diately ,  for  nothing  is  fo  vulgar  a;-,  to 
dance  a  ilancc  iin  ag.i-j  j  Lw  gcntlwmcu 
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c^n  fabmit  to  the  drudgery  of  it  ;  and 
really  when  one  has  danced  it  down  with 
fpirit  with  an  agreeable  partner,  there  is 
no  (landing  conveniently  after  it. 

X.  At  the  time  oftea-drinking,  yoiimuft, 
by  all  means,  endeavour  to  make  up  a  f.iug 
pj»rty  in  a  corner  by  yourfche'* ;  for  you 
will  never  be  looked  upon  as  any -body  ^  if 
you  drink  tea  at  the  long-’^able  with  the 
niob.--Thef!me  rule  obfjrve  on  the  public 
tea-drinking  nights  ;  with  this  addition, 
however,  that  you  mult  not  appear  in  the 
rooms  til!  the  main  body  of  the  company 
have  drank  tea,  and  arc  arilen  from  table. 
No’^hing  is  then  fogl  iri<  us,  fo  delightfully 
entert  lining,  as  to  form  a  circle  of  felcdt 
friends,  to  (crenade  the  c<)mpany  with 
bawling  ft)r  cofifre,  tea,  cakes,  and  bread- 
and-butter,  and  to  keep  half  a  dozen 
waiters  employed  in  running  through  the 
rooms  with  kettles  of  boiling  water!  It 
gives  prodigious  life  to  the  company,  if 
ary  of  th^m  ftiould  he  accidentally  fcald- 
cd;  and  addf'  infinite  fpirit  to  the  conver- 
fation,  fliould  any  of  the  ladies  get  their 
gowus  fp oiled  by  the  unlucky  encounter 
of  fome  bread-and-butter. 

Memoirs  o/*  Galileo,  the  faymus  M.a^ 
thematk'ian  atid  AJlronomer* 

Galileo  was  the  fon  of  a  Florentine 
nobleman,  and  born  in  the  year  1564. 
He  had  from  hi^  infancy  a  (Irong  inclina¬ 
tion  to  philofnphy  and  the  mathematics, 
and  made  prodigious  progrefs  in  thefe 
fciences.  In  1592,  he  was  chofen  pro- 
ftfTor  of  mathematics  at  Padua;  and 
during  his  abode  there  he  invented^  it  is 
faid,  the  telelcope;  or,  according  to 
others,  improved  that  inftrument,  lb  as 
to  make  it  fit  for  allronomical  obferva- 
lions.  In  i6ri,  Cofmo  II.  Grand  Duke 
of  Tufeany,  fent  fur  him  to  Pifa,  where 
he  made  him  profelTor  of  mathematics, 
with  a  hand  fume  falary  ;  and  I’oou  after 
inviting  him  to  Florence,  g-ive  him  the 
office  and  title  of  principal  philofophtr  and 
mathsmatician  to  his  highnefs 

He  had  been  but  a  lew  years  at  Flo¬ 
rence  before  hi.  was  convinced,  by  fad 
experience,  that  Ariftotlc’sdoftrii.e,  how¬ 
ever  ill-grounded,  was  held  too  facred  to 
be  called  in  queftion.  Having  obierved 
fome  folar  fpots  in  1612,  he  prin^rd  that 
difeovery  the  following  year  at  Rome  ; 
in  v^'hich,  and  in  fome  other  pieces,  he 
ventured  to  alfert  the  trutn  of  the  Coper- 
nican  lyftcm,  and  brought  feve’.d  new 
argudientd  to  confirm  ii.  For  thefe  be 


was  cited  before  the  inquifition ;  and^ 
after  fome  months  imprilbnment,  was 
releafed  upon  a  fimple  promife,  thst  he 
would  renounce  his  hereticil  opinions/ 
and  nit  defend  them  by  word  or  writing. 
But  having  afterwards,  in  1632,  publilh- 
ed  at  Florence  his  “  Dialogues  of  the 
two  greatell  lyftems  of  the  world,  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Copernican,^’  he  was 
again  cited  before  the  inquifri  on,  and 
committed  to  the  prifon  of  that  ecclefiaf- 
tical  court  at  Rome.  In  June  .^id,  N  S. 
that  year,  the  congregation  Cv  nver.cd  ; 
and  in  his  prefence  pronounced  fentence 
againfi  him  and  his  books,  obliging  him 
to  abjure  his  errors  in  the  moll  folemn 
ma<  n  r  ;  committed  him  to  the  prifon  of 
their  office  during  pleafurc  ;  and  enjoined 
him,  as  a  faving  penance,  for  three  years 
to  come  and  repeat  once  a-wcek  the  fe- 
ven  penitential  pfalms:  referving  tothem- 
felvcs,  however,  the  power  of  modera¬ 
ting,  changing,  or  taking  away  altoge¬ 
ther,  or  in  part,  the  above-mentioned 
puniffiment  and  penance.  On  this  fen- 
teocc  he  was  detained  a  prifoner  till 
1634;  and  his  “  Dialogues  the  fyftem 
of  the  world’*  were  burnt  at  Rome. 

He  lived  ten  years  after  this,  feven  of 
which  were  employed  in  making  Hill  fur¬ 
ther  difcoverics  with  his  tclefcope.  But, 
by  the  continual  application  to  that  in- 
lirument,  added  to  the  damage  he  recei¬ 
ved  in  }tis  fight  from  the  nodturnal  air, 
his  eves  grew  gradually  weaker,  till  he 
became  totally  blind  in  if)39.  He  bore 
this  calamity  with  patience  and  refigna- 
tion  w.'rthy  of  a  great  philofopher.  The 
lofs  neither  broke  his  fpirir,  nor  hindered 
the  courfe  of  his  ftudies.  He  fupplied 
the  defeat  by  conlfant  meditation;  where¬ 
by  he  prepared  a  large  quantity  cf  mate¬ 
rials,  and  began  lo  dictate  hia  own  con¬ 
ceptions  ;  w'hen,  by  a  dillempcr  of  three 
months  continuance,  w'afting  away  by 
degrees,  he  expired  at  Arcetti  near  Flo¬ 
rence,  in  January  1642,  N.  S.  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age. 

Among  various  ufeful  inventions,  of 
which  G  ilileo  was  the  author,  is  that  of 
the  fimple  pendulum,  which  he  had  m-ide 
ijf;  of  in  his  agronomical  experiments.— 
He  had  thoughts  of  applying  it  to  clocks ; 
but  did  not  execute  it :  the  glory  of  that 
invention  was  referved  for  Vicenzio  his 
fon,  who  made  the  experiment  at  Venice 
in  1649*  and  M.  Huygen  afterwards 
carried  this  invention  to  perfciftion.  He 
wrote  a  great  number  of  trealifes,  feve- 
ral  of  which  were  publiOied  in  a  coUec- 
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ilon  by  Sipnor  Mcndeflii,  under  the  title 
of  V Optra  d't  Galileo  Galilti  Lynceo.  Some 
of  ihefe,  with  others  of  his  pieceiS,  were 
trandated  ioto  Eoglilh,  and  publiihtd  by 
I'homas  Salifbiiry,  E(q;  in  his  mathema¬ 
tical  collections,  &c.  in  two  volumes 
folio.  A  volume  alfo  of  his  letters  to 
fcveral  learned  men,  and  folulions  of  fe- 
veral  problems,  were  printed  at  Bologna 
in  quarto.  Bcfides  thtfe,  he  wrote. many 
others,  which  were  unfortunately  loft 
through  his  wife’s  devotion  ;  wh  >,  foii- 
cited  by  her  confclfor,  gave  him  leave  to 
perufe  her  hufbind’s  manuferipts,  of 
which  he  tore  and  took  away  as  many  as 
he  faid  were  not  fit  to  be  publiihed. 

Natural  History  of  the  Fox. 

The  fox  has  a  ftrait  tail,  white  at  the 
point.  His  body  i.s  yellowirii,  or 
rather  ftraw  coloured  ;  his  ears  are  final  I 
and  ereCt ;  his  lips  arc  whitifti,  and  his 
fore  feet  black.  From  the  bafe  of  the 
tail  a  ftrong  feent  is  emitted,  which  to 
fome  people  is  very  Iragrant,  and  to 
others  extremely  difagreeable.  The  fox  is 
a  native  of  almoft  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  is  of  fuch  a  wild  and  favage 
nature  that  it  is  impoffible  fully  to  tame 
him.  He  is  cfiecined  to  be  the  nioft 
crafty  of  all  hearts  of  prey.  His  crafti- 
nefs  U  chiey  difeovered  by  the  fchemes 
he  fills  upon  in  order  to  catch  lambs, 
geele,  hens,  and  all  kinds  of  fmall  birds. 
When  the  females  are  in  fcahjn,  they 
make  a  diragi;ecable  yelping  noife  in  the 
night.  It  breeds  only  once  in  a  year, 
(except  feme  accident  befalls  the  firft  lit¬ 
ter),  and  brings  tour  or  five  young,  which, 
like  puppies,  are  born  blind.  It  is  a 
common  received  opinion,  that  this  ani¬ 
mal  will  produce  with.  the  d<»g  kind: 
which  may  be  well  founded  ;  fiiice  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  congenerous  wolf 
will. 

The  fox  flies  when  he  hears  the  explo- 
fion  of  a  gun.  or  fmells  gun- powder.  He 
is  exceedingly  fond  of  grapes,  and  does 
much  milchief  in  vineyards.  Various 
methods  are  daily  employed  to  deftroy 
foxes  ;  they  are  hunted  with  dogs  ;  iron 
traps  arc  frequently  let  at  their  holes;  and 
their  holes  arc  fomelimes  fmokeeJ  to 
make  them  run  out,  that  they  may  the 
more  readily  I'all  into  the  fnares,  or  be 
killed  by  dogs  or  fire-arms.  But  all  the 
arts  that  have  been  employed  arc  infuffi- 
cient  for  rooting  them  out  of  any  coun¬ 
try.  They  have  fo  many  pafl'agts  in 


their  dens,  frequently  at  a  great  dlftance, 
that  they  often  make  their  ci'eape.  The 
fox  deeps  much  in  the  day,  but  is  in  mo¬ 
tion  the  whole  night  in  ha*^ch  of  prey. 
It  will  feed  on  llelh  of  any  kind  ;  but  its 
favourite  food  is  lambs,  r-ibbits,  hares, 
poultry,  and  feathered  g.inic :  it  wiT, 
when  urged  by  hunger,  cat  carrots  and 
infects;  and  thofe  that  live  near  the  fea- 
coalls,  for  want  of  other  food,  will  cat 
crabs,  ihrimps,  ordiell-firii  The  fox  is 
a  great  deftroyer  of  rats  and  field-mice; 
and,  like  the  c.U,  will  play  with  them  a 
conliderahle  time  before  it  puts  them  to 
death.  When  the  fox  has  acquired  \ 
larger  prey  thnii  .it  can  devour  at  once,  it 
never  begins  to  teed  till  it  has  Iccoied  the 
reft,  which  it  does  with  great  addrefs. 
It  digs  holes  in  diftertnt  places ;  returns 
to  the  fpoi  where  it  had  left  the  booty  ; 
and  (ruppoling  a  whole  flock  of  poultry 
to  have  been  its  pte^')  will  bring  them 
one  by  one,  and  ihruft  them  in  \v:th  its 
riofe,  arid  tlien  conceal  them  by  ramming 
the  loofe  earth  on  them  ti’l  the  celia  of 
hunger  incite  him  to  pay  il:ein  another 
viiit.  Of  all  anim.als,  the  fox  har.  the 
moft  fignificant  eye,  by  which  it  expr' fl'es 
every  piflion  of  hne,  fear,  hatred,  See. 
it  is  remarkably  playful;  but,  like  ail 
favage  creatures  half  reclaimed,  will  on 
the  leaft  t  ffence  bite  thoic  it  is  molt  t.a- 
miliar  with.  It  is  a  great  admirer  of  its 
bufliy  tail,  with  which  it  fnq'Kiitly 
arnnics  and  exereifes  itielf,  by  running  in 
circles  to  catch  it  ;  and,  in  cold  we.ithcr, 
wraps  it  round  its  noie.  The  finell  of  this 
animal  is  in  general  very  llrcmg,  but  that 
of  the  urine  is  remarkably  fe»itl.  This 
feems  fo  otfenlivc  even  to  iifclf,  that  it 
will  take  the  trouble  of  digging  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  ftretching  ito  body  at  full 
length  over  it  ;  and  there,  after  <k  p(  tu- 
ing  its  water,  cover  it  over  with  the 
earth,  as  the  cat  does  its  dung.  I’lte 
fmell  is  fo  cffenlive,  that  it  has  often 
proved  the  means  of  the  foxes  cfcapc  from 
the  dogs;  who  have  fo  ftrong  an  aveilion 
at  the  filthy  effluvia,  as  to  avoid  encoun¬ 
tering  the  atiimal  it  came  from.  It  is 
faid  that  the  fox  makes  ufe  of  its  urine  as 
an  expedient  to  force  the  cleanly  badger 
from  its  habitation ;  whether  thrtt  is  the 
means,  is  rather  doubtful ;  but  that  the 
fox  makes  ufe  of  the  badger’s  hole  is 
certain:  not  through  want  of  ability  to 
form  its  own  retreat,  but  to  favt*  itfclf 
feme  trouble  ;  for  after  the  txpulfion  of 
the  firft  inhabitant,  the  fox  improves  as 
well  a»  enlarges  it  confiderably,  adding 
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fcveral  chambers,  and  providently  jnaking 
fevcral  entrances  to  frciire  a  retreat  bom 
every  quarter.  In  warm  weather,  it  will 
quit  itR  habitation  for  the  fake  of  balking 
in  tl»e  fun,  or  to  enjoy  the  free  air;  btu 
then  it  rar^'ly  lies  expofed,  but  chuies 
f'>nie  thick  brake,  that  it  rr»ay  rcfl  fcciire 
from  furprize.  Crows,  magpies,  and 
other  bird«,  who  eonfider  the  fox  as  their 
common  enemy,  will  often,  by  their 
rotes  cf  arjger,  point  out  its  retreat.— 
The  fkin  of  this  animal  is  fu»'niflied  with 
n  warm  foft  fur,  w  hich  in  many  parts  of 
Eun  pr  is  nfed  to  make  mtiffs  and  to  line 
clothes.  Vaft  numbers  are  taken  in  I-c 
Vallais,  and  the  Alpine  parts  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  At  Laufanne  there  are  furriers 
who  are  in  pofTefTion  of  between  loco 
and  3000  fkins,  ail  taken  in  one  winter. 

Of  the  fox  there  are  feveral  varieties  ; 
as, 

1.  The  field* fox,  or^/o^^;e of  Linna*u«, 
who  makes  it  a  dihin^t  fpreies  ;  but  it  is 
every  way  the  fame  with  the  common 
fox,  except  in  the  point  cf  the  tail,  w  hich 
is  black. 

2.  The  croffi.fox,  with  a  black  mark 
pininpr  tranfverfely  frijm  ffcoulder  to 
Ihoulder,  with  another  alongr  the  back  to 
the  tail.  It  inhabits  the  coldcit  parts  of 
Europe,  Afia,  and  North  America  :  a  va¬ 
luable  tur,  thicker  and  fofter  than  the 
common  fort :  great  numbers  cf  the  (kins 
ate  imported  from  Canada. 

3.  The  black  fox  is  the  meft  cunning 
nf  any,  and  its  (kin  the  mofi;  valuable  ;  a 
lining  of  it  is.  in  Ruftia,  efteemed  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  fineft  fables:  a  Tingle  (kin 
will  fell  for  400  rubles.  It  inhabits  the 
northern  part  of  Afia, and  North  Ametica. 
The  laft  is  inferior  in  goodnefs. 

4.  The  brant  fox,  as  deferibed  by  Gcf- 
ner  and  Linrens,  is  of  a  fiery  rednels  ; 
and  called  by  the  firft  brand  fucbfy  by  the 
laft  brandraef :  it  is  fcarce  half  the  fize  of 
the  common  fox:  the  nofe  is  black,  and 
much  fliarper ;  the  Trace  round  the  ears 
ferruginous;  the  forehead,  back,  (boul¬ 
ders,  thighs,  and  Tides,  black  mixed  with 
red,  aib-colour  and  black  ;  the  belly  yel- 
lowiih  ;  the  tail  black  above,  red  beneath, 
and  cinereous  on  its  fide.  It  i»  a  native 
of  PciuiTylvania, 

5.  The  corfao-fox,  with  upright  ears, 
fott  downy  hair  ;  tail  bulky  ;  colour  in 
fummer  pale  tawn'*y,  in  winter  grey  :  the 
bafe  and  tip  nf  the  tail  black  :  a  fmall 
kind.  It  inhabits  the  defarts  beyond  the 
Yaik;  lives  in  holes;  bowk  and  barks;  is 
Caught  by  the  Kirgis  ICbailTacks  with  fal- 
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cons  and  gre-hounds :  40  or  50,000  are 
annually  taken,  and  fold  to  the  Kuibans, 
at  the  rate  of  40  kopeiks,  or  20  pence, 
each;  the  formei  utc  their  (kins  iiiftcad 
of  money:  great  numbeib  arc  fent  into 
Turkey. 

6.  There  are  three  varieties  of  foxes 
found  in  the  moin»t,iin<  us  parts  of  thtfe 
iflands,  which  ditfer  a  little  in  form,  but 
not  in  colour,  frtim  each  other.  Tl^y 
are  diftiuguilbcd  in  Wales  by  as  many 
different  names.  The  or  gre  hound 

fox^  is  the  largeft,  tailed,  and  boidtft,  artj 
will  attack  a  grown  (beep  or  weddei  :  the 
majiiff foX  i»  lefs,  but  more  ftrongly  biiiit; 
the  corgij  or  cur  fox is  the  icalt  ;  lurks 
about  hedge?,  out-houfes,  &c.  and  is  the 
mod  pernicious  of  the  three  to  the  ft  1- 
thered  tribe.  The  firft  of  thefc  varieties 
has  a  white  tag  or  tip  to  the  tail  ;  the  laft 
a  black.  When  hunted,  they  nevtr  run 
diredfly  forward,  but  make  a  great  many 
doublings  and  turnings^;  and  when  m 
danger  of  being  taken,  they  endt  Tuch  a 
fmell  from  rheir  pofteriors  that  the  huu- 
ters  can  hardly  endure  it 

The  or  ardic  fox,  with  a  fli^rp 

nofe  ;  Ihort  rounded  cars,  almofl  hid  in 
the  fur  ;  loi.g  and  loft  fiair,  fomewhat 
woolly;  fiuirt  legs;  tees  covered  on  ail 
parts,  bke  that  of  a  common  hare,  w!‘h 
fur  ;  tail  ihorter  and  more  bidby  th  in  that 
of  the  com  mon  fox,  of  a  biuiih  grey  or 
afh  colour,  Tometimes  white:  the  ycomg 
of  the  grey  are  black  before  they  come  ta 
maturity  :  the  hair  muen  longer  in  wdn* 
ter  than  Tummer,  as  is  nfnal  with  aid- 
mak  of  cold  climates.  It  inhabits  the 
Countries  bordering  rn  the  Frozt^n  Sea; 
Kham^chatka,  the  ifles  between  it  and 
Ame’ici,  and  the  oppotlte  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica  d’fcovcrcd  In  Capt.  Ik  ring’s  expedi¬ 
tion,  1741  ;  is  again  bnind  in  Greenland, 
Iceland,  Spitzhergen,  Nova  Zembia,  and 
Laniard.  It  burrows  underground,  fornis 
boles  many  feet  in  length  ;  and  (trews  the 
bottom  with  mok.  In  Greenland  .nud 
Spilzbergen  it  lives  in  the  cliffs  of  rock«, 
not  being  able  to  burrow,  by  reafon  of 
the  froft  ;  tw'o  or  three  pair  inhabit  the 
fame  hole.  They  are  in  heat  about  Lady- 
day  ;  and  during  that  tim* ,  they  continue 
in  the  open  air,  but  aitrrwards  take  to 
their  holes.  They  go  with  young  nine 
weeks:  like  dogs,  they  continue  united, 
in  copulation:  they  bark  like  that  ani¬ 
mal,  tor  which  reafen  the  Kuflians  cad 
them  or  dogs.  I'hey  have  all  the 

cunning  c.-f  the  common  frx;  prey  ('P. 
geefe,  ducks,  and  othei  vvaui-fowl,  be- 
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fore  they  can  fly  ;  on  groufe  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  oil  hartf',  and  the  eggs  of  birtls  ;  and 
in  Greenland  (through  neceflity),  on  ber¬ 
ries,  fhel!  fi!h,  or  any  thing  the  ica  flings 
up.  Blit  their  principal  ^)od  in  the  nonh 
of  Afla  and  in  Lapland,  is  the  leming,  or 
Lapland  marmot :  thofe  of  the  countries 
laft  mentioned  are  very  migratory,  pur- 
fning  the  leming,  which  is  a  wandering 
animal:  fometimes  thefc  foxes  will  deUrt 
the  coufitrv  for  three  or  four  years,  pro¬ 
bably  in  purfuit  of  their  prey  ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  the  migrations  of  the  le¬ 
ming  are  very  inconflant,  it  appearing  in 
ftime  countries  only  once  in  feveral  years. 
The  people  of  Jenefea  liifpc^t  they  go  to 
the  banks  of  the  Oby.  They  are  taken  in 
traps:  oft  times  the  glutton  .and  great 
owd  deftrov  them  before  the  hunter  can 
take  them  out :  the  fl^ins  are  i*f  fnall 
value  :  the  great  rendezvous  of  th'tfe  ani¬ 
mals  is  on  tlic  banks  ('f  the  Frozen  Sea, 
and  the  ri’^ers  that  flow  into  it,  where 
they  are  found  iu  great  tre-ops. 

Rkm  ARKSow  the  Book  o/Rfvelation. 

To  tbs  Pu  B  L I  S  H  I-  R  of  the  EDINBURGH 
Magazine. 

S  I  U, 

''ME  Revelati  m  by  John  bears  to  be 
of  things  which  muif  flio^-tlv  come 
to  pafs  after  the  d  itc  of  it,  tor  the  time 
was  at  hand  ;  and  the  teftifier  of  thole 
tilings  faid,  iurely  I  conic  quickly. 

I  think  it  beyond  doubi.  according  to 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Mr  Michael,  and 
others,  that  this  Revelation  was  written 
ab  tut  the  ynar  49  ;  and  that,  from  the 
expreflions  ihcreiu  ufed  of  the  Lord’s 
coming  q'dckly,  and  the  time  b'ing  ai 
hand,  the  Theflalonians,  about  tlip  yr  ir 
54, 'were  moved  and  became  diftaleily. 

Mott  inUrpretafiuns  of  this  Rtvclatnoi 
appear  to  me  arbitrary  and  faitcilul, 
they  do  not  ihow  fl  bd  gretund  for  lt»e 
fupcrlliudttire,  nor  the  key  Icrihe  v.  hede, 
vvliie'li,  I  am  ot Opinion,  io  to  be  found  in 
the  hook  itfclf.  'Fhe  generality  ofinter- 
pietcrs  in  this  country  f.iy,  that  coming 
quickly,  and  the  time  at  bin  !,  in  this 
book  hgnify  17V30  years,  coutiaiy  to  llie 
ufual  ineanifig  <»f  fucb  phta-c.^  in  the 
New  Ttflament,  aiul  to  the  co'umon 
fcnle  of  Inch  w’ords  in  all  the  vutIu. — 
And  they  vary  «'md  narrow  tlic  rn-aning 
of  quickly,  at  the  coming  of  the  lliiid  woe 
in  tins  book. 

This  book  fays,  the  things  mufl  fliortly 


come  to  pafs  ;  but  our  interpreters 
without  pro.)f  indeed,  thit  thpy  ouiv  b<-- 
gin  lliortly  to  come  to  paf-,  and  they  ex¬ 
tend  through  ag  s  in  coming  i(»  p^f,, 
Tfiey  aifo  fay,  wirhuiit  any  Antnm  or 
pror.f,  that  the  feven  conlempm  are 
churches  ill  Alia  figitify  feven  peritds  i)f 
time  in  facctfliou,.  They  aflrrt,  tnat  a 
dav  is  let  do  a  n  for,  and  reprcf.mis  1 
year,  but  they  otfer  no  p.nof  in  point. — 
I'he  texts  they  rcier  to  are  evi4lc*ntly  fo¬ 
reign  from  their  porpofe:  Num.  xiv. 

34.  Ezek.  iv.  5,  6.  Dan.  lx.  24,  ckc. 
Luke  xiii.  >  I'ne  tw>»  fnfl,  which  feem 
to  be  the  itrungelf,  explain  the  maffer  at 
once,  even  a?,  the  tirft  chapter  of  th:j 
b -ok,  and  18th  verfe,  explains  the  c.inifle- 
flicko  ;  which  imply,  ih  it  where  no  fncK 
expl amation  is  made,  mi  fucb  meaning  is 
to  be  hrained  out  and  ailixed. 

There  are  eighicen  or  twenty  different 
fpaces  «  f  time  mciUi  'Otd  in  tills  b.*ok, 
which  interpreters  d  >  not  appe  w  to  no- 
tice  or  to  explain.  Aruf  the  number 
the  bead,  chip.  xiii.  18.  doe  (viilen  'ly. 
Ill  the  Greek,  ri  fer  to  nine,  y^t  iii  crjire- 
ter^  turn  this  duTerent  ways  to  otner 
things. 

Our  commenfatoT s  abf)  Dy,  that,  from 
the  .ippearatice  of  Antichiiil,  ami  f'lme 
other  t i; cumflaiice.'’,  the  time  whereia 
we  live  is  the  hot  time,  neart»»  'he  {ccomi 
coniing  ot  Cfirut.  'i'h's  may  bw*  fo  ;  but 
John,  m  hia  lirfl  epilllt,  cha,>.  ii.  1  g, 
whicli  was  writttn  .ihoni  thn  tv  u  \ears 
after  the  Kevelation,  favs,  j,  Z^,/} 
h-'ur  ;  ami  as  ye  have  h.eard  ifi.at  Anti- 
chiilt  fn.all  come,  even  u.aw  an*  tl-c'C 
manv  A.uLicnruds,  v/Iic'cbv  we  hno-v  \\  ii 
the  laft  hour.  1  ie  reckom  d  it  llu-  I  lit  hour 
of  loiiie  deteittnned  ;  i»ut  11  w, 

after  1 7CQ  year^^,  i*:  is  :in!,  tins  is  only 
the  lali;  time  iu  wh'rh  v.’c  1  ve.  /\m| 
Jelus  I’livl  of  Jolin,  cii.ip  .  ir,  zx,  and  27. 
l;).ir  ly-  vvv^.s  not  to  be  «;xenipi.  d  no-u 
(i  Mih,  but  (Jidy  to  bve  tiM  he  t  ame  wufi- 
in  the  p<.vi  iil  t  man’s  lile. 

'rbere'ore,  aud  tor  many  oth^i  reai  -'H 
tint  !T*ig!jt  be  ad vaiiced,  1  :  mcludo,  ilj.tt. 
the  g'.jerdity  or  inlio  h  iv-  not 

yet  tit  upon  'he  cimr.,  tiir  n^joib,  and 
r'lc  p"  .}>.  r  key  for  cx.  honing  im.s  Ix^ok. 
Tfieir  mere  sliVrt;  o.-y  v'oil  not  do,  and 
whvrii  t'  ey  Ih  »w  Irat  they  have  wr  mg 
nof'Ofis  or  ome  eirenllal  uarlicul.n',  it 
rrH'ies  all  tticy  h*./  I'jipicioub  and  uu.di- 
fyi.ig. 

iVnd  yet  titis  i«  a  reveiatifin  of  things 
that  were  iiioiily  to  coiuc  to  p^d's*,  and  a 
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bltfling  if  pronounced  on  him  who  rea* 
cicth  and  they  who  hear  the  words  of  the 
prophecy,  for  the  time  was  at  hand. 

I  do  not  want  any  religious  controveify 
introduced  into  your  uTcfiil  Magazine, 
but  if  any  of  your  learned  correfpondents 
will  be  fo  good  as  give  the  key  for  an  c:;* 
planaiion  of  that  book,  with  the  proofs 
for  what  they  fiy,  in  a  fuccind,  clear, 
and  rational  way.  it  will  be  obliging  to 
many  who  would  like  to  underhand  the 
matter,  as  well  as  to  your  conhant  rea¬ 
der,  Enquirer. 

On  the prefent  Taste  0/  our  Nobility  and 
Gentry  in  building  thtir  CoUNTRif- 
Seats.  John  Hope,  Efq; 

There  is  a  wdl-known  ftory  of  a 
fiilor,  who,  coming  oft'  a  cruize 
with  his  pocket  full  of  prize-money,  ad¬ 
mired  the  Admiral’s  velvet  waiftcoH  f> 
very  much,  that  nothing  could  f  tisfv 
bim  till  he  had  one  made  f4>r  h  mfcif  of 
the  veiy  fame  fluff.  He  accordii  giy  en¬ 
quired  for  the  Admiral’s  taylor,  of  whom 
he  Wv  f.t  to  bdpeak  his  veft.  Tlu  ta*.!  ^r, 
after  having  taken  his  nrwr.fui e,  afked  him 
what  he  fti  mid  mike  the  hack  of,  “  Why, 
rf  the  fime  fluff,  to  bv  fure!”  quoth 
Jack.  “  ’'I'is  not  ufua!.  f.id  the  taylor, 
to  make  the  back  of  thefe  rich  waidcoats 
of  the  fame  ttuffv  ith  the  front ;  the  Ad¬ 
miral  had  the  back  of  bis  made  of  com¬ 
mon  cUth.’' — “  No  matter  for  that, 
qvit'th  Jack  ;  make  mine  all  velvet;  I’ll 
have  no  lham  about  me,  by  G —  Soon 
after,  when  Jack  had  got  his  waiftcoat 
on,  he  met  the  Admiral  in  the  Itrect ;  but 
inllcad  of  taking  oflPhis  hat,  (for  which  he 
felt  himl'elf  too  great),  he  held  his  coat- 
lapi'.ets  up  with  one  hand,  and  wiih  the 
other  he  clipped  his  hack — “  No  (ham 
Admiral  !  no  lham  about  tne  ;  ’tis 
velvet',  by  G— !” 

No  Ufi  abfuid  is  the  modern  tafte  of 
fo«:e  of  cur  nobility  and  gentry  in  the 
building  of  their  country  Eati':  It  feems 
to  be  a  prtvailii’g  f.ilhion  among  them,  to 
build  the  front  ef  a  heufe  towards  a  place 
whence  it  cannot  be  fceii,  unltfs  one  is  at 
the  pnins  to  ride  fome  miles  round  it  ; 
which  is  juft  as  troublefome  a  manojuvre 
as  that  of  Jack’s  pulling  up  the  l.ippcts  of 
his  coat  to  llievv  un  his  velvet  back.  A 
man  may  furnilh  the  injide  of  his  houfe  to 
pleaft  himfvlf  and  his  friends  who  villt 
him,  and  hr  may  place  the  windows  of 
the  piincii>al  rooms  towards  the  moft 
bcautiiui  proiptCt ;  but,  furdy,  il  I  weie 


to  beftow  any  money  on  the  ornamenthi| 
the  Gutftde  of  my  htmfe,  1  would  chufe  to 
have  it  as  confpicuous  as  p<  fiiblc  ;  other- 
w.fe  the  txpence  ot  the  fine  from  might 
as, well  have  been  fivrd  to  my  purfe.  I 
have  often  ft-cn  an  honeft,  plain  citizen 
with  a  gt  Id-laced  waiftcoat,  winch  he  co¬ 
de  ivoured,  by  buttoning  his  coat,  to  keep 
careluily  hid  ;  yet,  by  a  bit  of  the  bind¬ 
ing  peeping  out,  I  could  difeov  t  the 
finery  he  was  aftiamed  of.  I  ftioid  1  have 
made  this  companfon  at  the  firft;  hut  I 
had  many  doubts  wbe  her  I  could  lay  to 
the  aceouut  of  a  balhfi.l  modefty  in  our 
great  folks  their  late  culloiiv  of  conceal¬ 
ing  thcii  ornamented  fronts.  I  need  not 
bar  a  pun  here,  for  ray  readers  wiil  per- 
crive  therein  not  aftiiiity  em  ugh.— This 
cult  m,  1  lake  it,  has  aiifen  from  an  cb- 
fei vaiiuii  on  the  proximity  of  citizens 
boxfs  to  the  duft  and  noife  of  a  London 
road  ^  and  fo,  to  avoid  ihc  incouveHieiiccs 
attc-i'ding  fuch  a  lituation,  or  the  indigiiity 
of  haviiiga  noble  manlion  compared  to  a 
citizen’s  b;  x,  our  gentry  ka.e  run  into 
the  other  extreme,  and  w  ill  not  have  their 
hcufcs  Iren  ht  all,  unltL  it  be  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  a  mile  and  a  half. 

I  leave  it  to  any  architect  to  judge, 
what  a  grand  figure  his  w(»rks  will  cut, 
when  viewed  in  the  diminutive  fcale 
which  fuch  3  prrfpedt  wc.uld  make.  There 
is  a  certain  point  of  view,  beyond  which 
all  gr.andvur,  as  well  as  vichiuL,  is  loft: 
as  the  minute  ornameuts  will  not  be  fetn 
at  t<  o  gre^t  a  diftance,  f.j  the  l>uiidirig  it- 
fell  Will  be  dimimjhed  too  much. — Jf  a 
houf*  be  fii  nt^r  a  road  that  pafl'engera 
may  look  at  it,  I  would  certainly  fhut  it  up 
r-n  that  quarter,  and  tain  my  front  to 
fome  other  place.  But  il  it  be  far  enough 
not  to  be  overlooked,  nor  to  be  incom¬ 
moded  by  the  no»fc  and  doft  of  a  high¬ 
road,  I  would  prefer  to  run  my  frent  pa¬ 
rallel  with  the  piiicipal  road,  from 
whence  it  will  ofteneft  be  viewed. ~A 
houfe  ought  alfo  to  humour  the  ground 
on  w  hich  it  is  placed.  It  ought  to  fquarc 
w  ith  the  dope  of  the  lawn,  and  not  dia¬ 
gonally  to  run  it  acrofs. 

An  Account  Malestroom,  or 
Moskoestrom,  a  dreadful  Whirlpool 
in  the  North  Weft  Coaft  cfNor^'ay, 

This  dangerous  vortex,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  called  the  AV/tc/  of  the  Sea 
by  mariner*^,  is  in  the  north  fta,  on  the 
N.  W.  coaft  of  Norway,  in  67  degrees 
of  North  latitude* — The  ifland  of  Moff 
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Itoc,  from  whence  this  dream  derives  its 
name,  lies  between  the  m^)untaiii 
gen  in  Lofo  len,  and  the  ifland  Uer,  which 
are  about  one  league  didint;  ar;d  be¬ 
tween  the  idind  and  coalt  uii  each  Hd.’, 
the  dream  makes  its  way.  Between 
M  dltoe  and  Lot'jden,  it  is  near  400  fa¬ 
thoms  deep;  but  between  M  )tkv)e  and 
Uer,  it  is  fo  fhillow  as  not  to  adbid  paf- 
fage  for  a  fmall  Ihip.  When  it  is  flood, 
the  dream  niivj  \ip  the  country  between 
Lofoden  and  Molkoe,  with  a  b  nlterous 
rapidity  ;  and  w'heu  it  is  ebb,  reuirns  to 
the  fca  with  a  violence  and  nolle  une¬ 
qualled  by  the  londcd  catHra(5t^.  It  is 
heard  at  the  didance  of  many  ietgues, 
and  forms  a  vo«^tex  or  wh.irlpool  oi  great 
depth  and  extent  ;  I'o  violent,  tha^  if  a 
fliip  coma's  near  it,  it  is  immediately 
drawn  irrefiftihly  into  the  whirl,  ami 
there  difappearw,  being  ahforbed  and  car¬ 
ried  down  to  the  bottom  in  a  moment, 
where  it  is  dalhed  to  pieces  againlt  the 
rocks ;  and  juft  at  the  turn  of  ebb  and 
flood,  when  the  water  becomes  kill  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  rifes  agun 
in  fcattered  fragments  fcarcely  to  be 
known  fv)r  the  parrs  of  a  Ihip.  When 
it  is  agitated  by  a  ftorm,  it  has  re  {died 
veflcls  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  a 
Norway  mile,  where  the  crews  have 
thought  themfelves  in  perfect  fecurity. 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  in  the  power  of 
fancy  to  conceive  a  fuiiition  of  more 
horror  than  that  of  being  ttius  dtiveii 
f')rward  by  the  violence  of  an  impetuous 
torrent,  to  the  vortex  of  a  whirlpool,  of 
which  the  noife  and  linbuleHce  kill  in- 
creafi.ng  as  it  is  appro  tcht^d,  are  an  earneft 
of  quick  and  inevitable  deftru^ion  ;  w  hile 
the  wretched  victims, in  an  agony  ot  defpair 
and  terror,  cry  out  for  tiiat  help  which 
they  know  to  be  impofable,  and  fee  be¬ 
fore  them  the  dreadful  abyfs  in  which 
they  are  about  to  be  plunged  and  dallied 
among  the  rocks  at  the  bottom. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Kireher,  that  th.e 
Maleftroom  is  a  fca-vortex,  which  at¬ 
tracts  the  flood  under  the  fliorc  of  Nor¬ 
way,  and  difehaiges  it  again  in  the  gulph 
of  Bothnia  ;  hut  this  op.inion  is  now 
known  to  be  erroneous,  by  the  return  of 
the  ihattcred  fragments  of  whatever  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  lurk -cl  down  by  it.  The  large 
Items  of  and  pines  rife  again  fo  fliiver- 
cd  and  lp!in‘ercd,  that  the  pieces  look 
as  if  cove»e<l  with  briflles.  Tnc  vvhide 
phacnomena  are  the  effec'tv  of  the  viohoice 
of  the  daily  ebb  ami  flviod,  occatloned 
by  the  contraction  of  the  lire  am  in  ito 
cuunc  between  the  reck*. 


Address  ^0  a/I thoff  quh9m  it  may  concern^ 

IN  the  hiftory  of  aimoft  every  ftate  that 
has  arole  to  any  great  height  of  power, 
we  may  obferve,  llia%  in  the  ea»*iy  pe¬ 
riod?,  there  wis  a  n  'ble  patrit»tie  zeal 
w  anricii  the  b  e  dt  of  every  citizen  fiir  the 
gO’doflii^  country;  no  private  advan¬ 
tage  could  mike  him  deviate  fr*>m  the 
pvdiR  of  honour  ;  his  i.nly  ambition  and 
Ini'piiiefs  waP  to  do  the  ftate  fome  ler- 
viee.  From  th -fc  cjufes  Rome  laid  th.c 
t  ojr.dation  o:  her  extenlive  empire,  iiniil 
riei.es  the  fource  of  all  political  eviU,  at 
lilt  gut  footing  amongft  them,  and  ftiflid 
evtriy  notion  towards  the  public  pood.— 
As  the  acqnifrijn  of  wealth  arofe  fiom 
the  c  ommand  of  armies,  and  other  ofliettj 
in  foreign  countiiea  they  plundered:-- 
Avarice  pr*nnpted  men  to  the  infamous 
praiitice  of  corrupt ing  the  people  who 
could  aflift  them  with  their  votes  to  ob¬ 
tain  fuch  lucrative  employments.  No 
fooner  was  bribery  introduced  into  ilic 
Forum  of  Rome  than  public  virtue  was 
baniflied  its  wmMs,  votes  were  fold  like  an 
article  of  commerce.  What  followed 
Ihon’id  be  a  lelTon  to  all  free  governments, 
and  a  momimei.t  to  pofterity  to  what  a 
d'eadfu!  hciglit  the  ambition  of  private 
men  will  foar,  when  the  people  arc  cor¬ 
rupted,  in  the  trampling  down  al!  lavvs 
f^C'iol  and  human,  and  w’ading  through 
the  blood  of  their  fellow* citizens  to  i*b- 
tain  an  uncc'nlroidt  <1  pv>wer. 

No  nation  has  been  m  rrc  attentive  to 
procure  liberty  than  Great  Britaio,  Onr 
forefathers  ftruggled  diiring  the  ccuirfe  of 
^00  years,  and,  aiWancing  ftep  by  ftep, 
Hnall\  railed,  at  the  Revolution,  the  m^ilt 
glorious  political  fabric  ever  known  in  the 
hiftory  of  mank. nd  — To  enumerate  the 
blcfniiga  of  our  happy  conftitution  would 
be  a  tedious  work,  but  few  arc  fcnfible  of 
them,  and  none  tlioroughly  fo,  but  thofe 
who  iuve  rdided  in  other  countries,  and 
made  co  i'.puifoMs  of  their  fervile  fta^e 
with  our  freedom.  Men  who  have  tafted 
liberty,  the  molt  divine  blclfing  wc  can 
enjoy  on  this  earth,  dread  any  attenqt-J 
or  progrcliive  ineafuiea  that  may  leua  to 
imndr  or  deftro^  i:. 

We  have  foine  ri^af  >n  to  be  greatly 
alarmed  in  the  pref  nt  limes.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  our  commerce*  to  every  co’^ner  of 
the  gl  >be,  v. dh  the  immenic  trcainrea 
brought  from  Inciia,  have  poured  in  I  leb 
ricliea  upon  us,  that  luxury  has  inercafed 
loan  immoderate  degree.  Every  fpecies 
of  venality  ami  corruption  has  hern  in¬ 
ti  oduced,  wldch,  tho’jgh  they  may  not* 
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by  hold  and  enterpTr/ine  efforts,  hurt  the 
€onUi!iJli«»u,  may,  like  flow  p?»ir.»n,  gra¬ 
dually  (icftroy  its  frame.  —  When  th‘»le 
rvils  once  get  pofTeflion  of  men,  every 
feeling  for  the  public  good  vaniffies,  and 
they  corrupt  to  be  corrupted. — How  far 
this  13  the  cafe  juft  now,  I  with  to  draw  a 

veil  over - But,  alas!  it  is  but  loo 

confpicuous  in  the  methods  gentlemen 
take  to  get  feats  in  parliament.  Can  one 
fuppofe,  he  who  give.'^  fuch  fums  of  mo¬ 
ney  (to  the  hurt -of  his  own  fortune)  to 
cle(5tor8,  will  not  mske  a  good  bargain 
for  himielf  with  the  minifter,  whereby  he 
will  get  fome  good  office,  or  burden  his 
country  with  a  prnfion  on  the  already 
overgrown  lilt,  which  his  conftiiuenis 
will  pay  their  fl»are  of  ? 

Although  we  have  found  no  bad  eff<  dts 
from  tlie  influence  of  the  crown  under 
his  prelent  Majefty,  have  vve  no  groiinds 
to  doubt  fome  ambitious  prince,  with  a 
fervilc  Hoiife  of  Commons,  may  annihi¬ 
late  our  happy  coiiftitution,  and  erta^ 
upon  its  ruins  a  fyllein  of  aibitrary 
power.  I  am  the  warmdt  friend  for  the 
fupport  of  government,  and  heartily  de- 
telt  every  oppofition  founded  on  party  or 
impreptr  principles.  At  the  fame  time  I 
can  fuppofe  the  miniflry  a^fting  at  times 
crronei>ufly  and  againft  the  interell  i)f  the 
country.  It  is  then  only  I  would  have 
intn.bers  to  eppofe  me.afures  that  were 
hmtlul,  and  not  follow  implicitly  any  fee 
of  men  who  had  the  direction  of  the  ii  ite. 

The  parliament  being  diflolved,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  all  clci^tort^^,  who  h  ive  the 
good  of  their  country  at  heart,  will  vore 
for  men  toreprcfcni  them  of  unhlcmilhed 
charaders,  ample  fortunes,  ard  difinte- 
rcUcd  principles,  who  will  iridignantly 
fcr»rn  empty  titles,  and  all  the  vile  ihow 
corruption  cao  bellow  ;  and  that  tiie  re- 
prefentaiives  may  a(Jf  a  fi.'thful  part  in 
the  feivice  of  their  country,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  minifter,  they  inuft  not 
be  fettered  by  promifes  to  then  confli- 
tuents  to  afk  fav.nirs  up-  n  their  ace  mnt. 

Beware,  my  c  aiutiynien,  of  candidates 
who  will  attempt  to  procure  f^ats  in  par- 
Ifament  by  ertrruption,  as  I  have  remarked 
before  ;  he  that  corrupts  v/ill  he  eaiily 
corrupted,  and  von  are  trufiing  V‘  ur  li¬ 
berty  and  properly  i  *  the  hands  of  a 
f.Mtlilefs  guardian.  Confidcr  elfo  the  cri¬ 
tic**  i’tu.itirm  th'j  !om  ft.inds  in 
W  h  ive  a  iel>e'*  n  t(..  f'  pprei-^  in  me¬ 
ric  —two  of  th  'T  f  rniidablc  kings 
ir  rur»»pe  at  wai  h  iih^and  p  general 
c*  •  l  iralicn  o*  a.*  'c  nrilhtrr:  powers 
cviotiuiy  iniailcal  . ,  wii*:  uo  friend  lo 


fupport  ns.  No  period  ever  required  the 
H'Ujfr  of  Commons  to  be  tilled  up  with 
men  of  greaterabililies  and  more  fteadv  in 
their  conduct.  It  is  you  that  have  this  in 
your  power,  and  you  are  anfvverabie  for 
youi  choice  ;  every  friend  of  his  couiPry 
has  his  eyes  upon  you,  and  wiflies  you 
may  appoint  men  who  will  a6t  a  real  pa¬ 
triotic  part  in  fupporting  government, 
and  reforming  the  abiifes  that  have  crept 
into  the  ftatc.  If  you  do  this,  Briiam 
his  nothing  to  fear  ;  the  will  at  lafl  hum¬ 
ble  the  ambitious  Hviufc  of  Bo’irh n, 
break  all  leagues  that  arc  detrin  cutal 
her,  and  your  invaluable  liberty  be  heu- 
red  lo  you  and  yuiir  poftcritv. 

T/je  Barbhr, 

Tbf  Abbey  of  Kilkhampton  ;  or 
Monument'll  Records  for  the  I'cur 
1980.  [P.  374-] 

INSENSIBLE  to  malevolence,  and  ex¬ 
empt  from  perfeciit ion, 

Sleeps  FKEDEKICK  NORTH,  LORD 
NORTH, 

A  Minifter,  zealous  in  the  accomplith- 
ment  of  his  meafures, 

Whofe  V  didiry  was  rather  fupi  orted  on 
the  Syftems  of  a  Council,  th.in  ap¬ 
proved  by  private  CvTivitti  -n  ; 
Unwearied  in  the  ProrecurioFi  of 

V  # 

which,  though  eftablilhed  by  Con- 
ftancy,  were  Lddo-n  attended 
with  Succefs. 

The  Errors  r-f  his  Adminiftration 
Seemed  rather  to  have  arifen  from  Fata¬ 
lity  than  ludifcretion. 

To  have  fucceeded  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
Was  a  Calamity,  which  his  Lordihip 
confidered  as  the  Source  of  his 
Misfortunes. 

Policy  and  Difliin'ilation  marked  the 
Condiidf  of  the  one,  and  honeft  Cre¬ 
dulity  the  Subfervience  of  the 
other. 

He  nee  his  Lordihip  became  obnoxious  to 
the  Ignominy  and  Difgrace  which 
his  Predeceff  T  hail  avoided  by 
conteffing  himfelf  a  Prolelyle 
to  Popul  irity. 

After  having  vanquilhed  a  Series  of  Dif¬ 
ficulties,  which  menaced  him  at  ^he 
fame  Moment,  with  accumulated  De- 
ftrudlion,  his  Lordihip  had  nearly  ci- 
fe<5l<d  an  honourable  Reconcili  iMon 
betwixt  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies 
when  the  Goddefs  of  Sedition,  en  ious 
of  the  G1  ories  he  might  acquire,  pro¬ 
cured  his  AITaflinatioii  by  the  hand  of 
Ml  — OB  the  8ih  ofAuguft,  178.— 


LITERARY  AMUSEMENT 


In  a  Vault  beneath, 

Eutonabed  with  every  Solemnity  due  to 
his  diftinguilhed  Charader  in  Life, 
Lies  the  once  animated  corpfe  ot 

LORD  G - E  G - N, 

A  Nobleman  Icfs  circumfpeCt  than  zca» 
lou8  in  his  Attachments, 

More  rafh  than  judicious  in  the  Pro- 
fecution  (if  his  Dtfigns; 

His  Mind  was  alternately  a  Relidence  for 
the  moft  fplendid  Virtues,  a  Sijtlter 
•  for  the  moft  incoherent  Foibles; 
Unfortunate  in  the  —  he  inherited,  the 
-Alcendency  (  f  his  Inclinations  dil- 
covcied  itfclf  at  a  Period  when 
it  might  have  been  checked 
by  Counfcl,  tl»o'  not 
reduced  by  Vio¬ 
lence. 

Educated  in  Notions  by  no  meant  the 
moft  tolerant,  and  a  Slave  to  the 
Sciiriments  he  once  adopted,  he 
eagerly  imbibed  the  Spirit  of 
ihc  People  with  wfiom 
he  had  lived,  and 
became  an  En- 
thufiaft  from 
Piinciple. 

To  accommodate  his  Opinions  to  the 
Genius  of  the  prefenl  Circnmftancee, 
was  a  Maxim  he  utterly  abhorred. 

The  indignant  Fervor  of  Ins  Soul  promp¬ 
ted  him  to  proleciitc  while  he  refor- 
nafd,  and  avenge  the  Caufe  of 
Reafon  and  Juftice,  by  utterly 
ciadicating  fuch  Errors  as 
he  deemed  wibul  and 
unworthy. 

Such  w^ere  his  Motiv^es,  and  fuch  the  pub¬ 
lic  avowal  of  his  Intention  at 
Tavern,  in  the  S— . 

The  Scene  which  fuccceded,  brought 
almoft  to  remembrance  the  wTetchetl 
Carnage  of  the  15th  Century. 

But  the  execrable  Depredations  of  a  law- 
Icfs  Banditti  were  a  means  for  the 
Requifition  of  Redref*,  far  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  he  would 
have  pointed  out. 

He  lamented  the  Breach  of  Tranquillity 
be  had  been  fo  inftrumcntal  to,  and 
blcficd  the  Mercy  of  his  Judges 
■  when  they  declared  him 
unc:onvi(5ted  of  the  trea- 
fonable  Offences  laid 
to  his  charge. 


For  peace  fakepafs  on,  good  friends, 
And  fufi'er  not  my  almoft  mouldered 
Afhes  to  be  difturbed. 

VoL.  XLIX. 


407 

I  once  was  BRACKLE Y  KENNET,  Efq; 
A  diftinguifhed,  though  not  revered, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Fortune  lifted  me  from  oblcurity  merely 
to  have  the  ratii?fa(5tion  of  crulhing 
my  felicity,  and  inlinuated  jier- 
fclf  lo  irrcfiftibly  into  my 
implicit  confidence, 

That  my  accuftomed  temerity  left  me  at  a 
cruel  iiiin-pius. 

Unknowing  whether  to  be  her  tyrant 
or  her  tiave. 

I  expired  to  the  world,  after  being  totally 
bereft  of  niy  faculties,  on  the  —  day 
of  June  17^ —  ; 

And  unwilling  to  helitate,  at  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  recollection  or  oblivion,  made 
my  death  my  potion  in  the  fuc- 
ceedii'g  —  ot  the  fame  year. 


Iletein  are  interred 
The  co!)fecratcd  Remains  of 
EDMUND  BURKE,  Eiq; 

At  once  the  Tool  and  Leader  ot  a  Party 
which  feared  to  entiuit  him  w'ith  loo 
vifible  an  Authority, 

Left  he  ftionid  rule  them  with  Defpotirm, 
or  put  a  period  lo  thtif  Exilteiu'^e, 

By  violating  llie  Interefts  he  lanClifted. 
The  Extent  of  his  Abilities  was  more 
than  equal  to  the  Subject  of  his 
Dtliberation-i. 

His  eloquence  was  commanding,  bis  Lan¬ 
guage  calm  and  dilpalhonaie,  and 
the  Corrr<5tners  of  ids  Informa¬ 
tion  fcrupuloufly  feverc. 

With  very  Rquifite  to  form  the  finiflied 
Stitefman,  fie  ccntiniud  for  a  Sue- 
ceftion  of  Years 

To  look  forward  to  the  Acquifition  ot  , 
Digtiities,  which  he  might  at  any 
period  have  commanded  with 
Succefs. 

His  Parliamentary  Condu(5t  in  the  Year 
1780  procured  him  the  Admiration 
of  the  more  difeerning  part  of 
Men,  tho*  (with  refprdt  to 
his  Sentiments  on  religi¬ 
ons  Toleration)  it  bial- 
fed  the  Multitude  lo 
a  Diftriift  of  his 
Sincerity. 

He  loft  his  Popularity  on  the  Return  of  a 
General  EieCtion:  But  by  modeliiiig 
Principles,  according  tO  the  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Men  and  Meafurea, 
Recovered  the  public  Venera^i  »n,  and,  in 
a  Change  of  Adminiftratinn,  did  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  Councils  of  a  youn.^ 
and  cautious  IViowC. 

K  k  i; 
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POETRY. 

r 

For  the  Edinburgh  MacaziNX. 

An  Irregular  Ode,  adireffed  to  the  Rose,— 
Imitated  from  Anacreon. 

Rofam^  qua  flos  amorum, 

Mifceamus  Baccho,  ■  ' 

Lovely  fl  mV!  thou  pride  of  fpring, 

How  (hall  I  thy  bfauties  fing! 

How  thy  blooming  tints  difplay. 

And  breathe  thy  fragrance  in  my  lay! 

I'hou  god  of  love,  my  (trains  infpire 
With  gay  Anacreon’s  lyric  fire  ! 

Whilft  I  in  humble  lays  difclofe  • 

The  praifoi  of  thy  fav’rite  Rofe. 

Thro*  foft  Idalia’s  bowVs  of  love, 

And  Paphos*  aromatic  grove. 

Crown’d  with  frelh  blooming  rofes  gay. 

The  l.oves  and  Graces  with  you  (tray. 

And  when  thy  mother,  fair  and  young,  ^ 
From  the  cerulean  wave  firft  fprurig,  > 

Gay  laughing  NaV’re  jocund  fung;  J 

And  fent  the  rofe  and  turtle  dove, 

To  hail  the  queen  of  fmiles  and  love. 

To  Wine’s  gay  jovial  God  fo  free. 

The  blufliing  rofe  fhall  facred  be  : 

Fre(h  wreaths  of  rofes  joy  the  foul,— 

Gives  fragrance  to  the  (lowing  bowl. 

On  Pindus*  top  th*  harmonious  Nine 
Around  their  temples  rofes  tsvine. 

Which  gay  incite  the  tuneful  qnire,— 

Add  fweetnefs  to  Apollo’s  lyre. 

From  the  rude  touch  of  vulgar  pow*r. 

Kind  Nature  guards  her  fav’iite  flow’r  ; 

With  jealous  ca  e  fhc  doth  command 
Its  charms  to  grace  the  lily  hand. 

To  hoary  Age  it  cheavful  fays, 

O  rccoUefl  your  youthful  day:: ! 

Its  fragrance  reach  the  gods  above ; 

*1  is  giateful  ev’n  to  mighty  Jove. 

Fair  Hebe’s  neck  feems  dill  more  fair. 

When  roly  wreaths  adorn  her  hair : 

Her  fnowy  bicalt  more  rapture  moves. 

When  roles  fweet  call  forth  the  Loves. 

Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn! 

Before  (lie  treads  the  dewy  laun, 

Her  fingers  dips  in  lofeatc  dew, 

The  infant  rofe  blooms  at  her  view. 

Sweet  flow’r !  tho*  Time  your  bloom  dcflroy, 
And  Age  ufurps  your  youthful  joy, 

Engaeine  (fill  our  fenfe  you  fv\ay, 

And  in  foft  odours  die  away. 
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Thy  fweets  inticc  the  bufy  bee 
I’o  (leal  a  fragiant  kifs  from  thee; 

The  linnet,  on  thy  blooming  fpray. 

Delights  to  chant  his  chearful  lay; 

And  Philomel,  in  the  fequefter’d  grove, 

To  warble  fadly-plcafing  fongs  of  love. 

Grant  me,  ye  gods!  at  my  laft  hour, 

Rcclufc  in  fome  fweet  myrtle  bow’r. 

On  beds  of  rofes  to  be  laid. 

Along  with  my  beloved  maid! 

In  her  foft  bofom  1  would  leave  the  day. 

In  love  and  fragrance  breathe  my  raptur’d  foul 
away. 

MuSiEUS* 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

The  VISION. 

CALM  was  the  morn,  all  Nature’s  face  fe- 
rene. 

As  mufing  in  yon  mountain’s  mody  cave. 
The  fun  beams  thro’  yon  bridge  betipp’d  the 
feene. 

And  form’d  a  filverray  acrofs  the  azure  wave. 
The  trilling  woodlark  now  awoke, 

The  fwift  and  Iwallows  black  and  grey. 
Sweeping  thro’  the  hollow  rock. 

Or  round  yon  airy  turrets  wing  their  way ! 

,  Where  the  nimble  fairy  throng, 

In  cavern’d  rocks  or  hollow  ground. 
Mimic  Philomela’s  foiig, 

Or  to  her  nightly  numbers  dance  around. 

Now  fcarce  a  breeze  yon  aged  ofiers  lhake. 

The  diftant  land(kip  mantled  in  the  (ky. 

The  wild-duck  oaring  in  the  mifty  lake. 

And  many  a  dazzling  (Ireamlet  winding  by : 
Methough  fweet  Fancy,  bright-ey’d  maid ! 

In  all  her  beauteous  tints  array’d. 

Came  o’er  the  haunted  plain, 

With  all  her  airy  train. 

The  little  elves  all  hail  their  queen, 

And  fwift  advance. 

In  my  (lie  dance. 

And  bear  her  painted  robe  along  th*  inchanted 
green. 

Her  fpangled  zone  with  ivy  twigs  was  bound, 
Her  hair  in  gloll'y  ringlets  flow’d  around. 
Enraptur’d  naiads  gaz’d  on  her  attire, 

While  wood-nymphslett  their  grottos  to  admire. 
Now  hand  in  hand  the  nimble  elves  combine. 
With  printlels  feet 
The  ground  they  beat. 

Thro’  all  the  beauties  of  the  waving  line  : 

And  the  birds  of  (hinins  hue 
On  her  robe  fair  Fancy  drew. 

Rocks  and  fountains,  trees  and  flow’rs, 
Arbours,  caves,  and  hermit  bow’rs  ; 
Where-ever  fimnle  Nature  did  her  pait. 

On  hill  or  dale, 

Wood  or  vale. 

She  drove  to  rival  wiUi  her  boundlcfs  art. 


The  infolence  of  mairls,  the  cook*s  delay 
Beyond  all  patience,  for  an  ill-drefs’d  dinner. 
When  he  himielf  might  fet  his  mind  at  relf 
In  a  fnug  tavern  ?  Who  would  farthings  bear 
To  count  with  walherwives  at  the  monih*s  end  ? 
But  that  the  dread  ot  Ibmething  after  debt 
(I'hc  whiffling  cage,  whole  triple-boltcd  grate 
Forbids  egrefs)  puzzles  th’  unruly  will. 

And  makes  us  keep  at  home  to  bear  ihofe  ills. 
Which  elfcw-hcrc  might  perhaps  be  woilc  to 
bear. — 

Thus  penuiy  dead-fober  makes  us  all. 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  good  old  claret. 
Which  once  was  wont  to  brighten  up  the  fag:, 
Is  ficklied  o’er  with  the  pale  caft  of  water. 

And  merry  meetings  with  tire  country  lairds 
With  this  regard  have  long  lince  been  diliblv’d, 
And  loll  the  name  of  clubs. 


When,  lo  ! — th*  illufive  vifion  broke,— 

A  raven,  perch’d  on  yon  dry  oak. 

So  hoai-rely  for  her  fable  mate  complain'd| 
That  Fancy,  with  her  airy  train, 

Fled  fwift  acrofs  the  haunted  plain. 

And  nought  but  Nature’s  woods  and  wilds  re¬ 
main’d.  F.  L 


An  Inscription  f9r  a  Bower.'  By 
young  Gentleman, 

Ye  who  in  (lately  villas  dwell, 

Yet  deign  a  vifit  at  our  cell, 

Not  here  extent  of  ground  you  find. 
Adorn’d  by  art,  by  taflc  defign’d ; 

No  flatue  here,  no  dreams  are  feen. 

To  vivify  the  fading  green. 

Enough  that  to  regale  one  fenfe, 

'I'he  flow’rs  a  fweet  perfume  difpenfe, 
I'hat  for  one  plain  and  rurdl  board. 
Our  little  orchards  fruits  afford. — 

I.et  vain  Ambition'figh  for  more, 
Contentment  is  the  amplell  floie. 

Nor  let  the  man  who  dares  difdain 
The  haunts  of  one  good  honed  Twain, 
Profane  ihelc  walks,  or  tread  the  bowVj 
Rcai'd  but  to  pafs  the  peaceful  hour. 
Reflexion  here  a  feat  may  find, 

And  Fricndlhip  may  dilate  the  mind. 
Nay,  Love  may  fometimes  hither  fly, 
And  Delia  hear  her  Damon  figh 

By  broken  words  and  looks  expiefs 
The  tender  talc  of  bis  didrefs. 

And  while  upon  the  verdant  ground, 
I'he  feather’d  fongders  hop  around, 

Or,  warbling,  cheat  the  fiiltry  day. 

Or  build  their  neds  upon  the  fpray. 

And  glad  perform  the  talk  delign’d— 

’  i'is  fit  each  Delia  Ihould  be  kind. 


SO  NG.  AJdrcJfed  to  Mi/s  - 

]F  form  can  pleafe,  with  fenfe  co 
buLANNA  yields  to  none; 

But  two  rich  gifts  iti  licr  arc  join’d 
Peculiarly  her  own. 


They  now  adorn  tlie  lovely  Maid ; 

Will  grace  the  Bride  much  more; 
And,  when  all  other  beauties  fade, 
They’ll  charm  us  at  tbiec-lcorc. 

The  one  commands  our  love  with  cafe, 
At  once  cur  hearts  obey; 

The  other  w  ins  us  by  dcgiccs. 

And  deals  our  fouls  away. 


How  blefs’d  who  gains  her  f.''r  a  w  ife ! 

Ufe  Will  the  matchlcl's  prize; 

And  thele  her  charms  whiili  pleafe  for 
Goovl-naturc,  and  bright  eyes. 


PARODY"  on  HAMLEr’5  SoLiLoquy 


UPON  a  triidle  Pi^  \v  .s  laid. 

And  a  fad  fcjuealing.  fare,  lie  made  ; 
Kiil'Pig  Hood  by,  with  knite  ai.tl  dccl ; 

“  Lie  (pjiit, can’t  your  Why  d’you  fqucal? 
Have  I  n<jt  fed  you  with  my  pcafe  ? 

And  now,  lor  trifles  fucli  as  thefe. 

Will  you  rebel  ?  Brim-full  of  viflna!. 

Can’t  you  be  cut  and  kill’d  a  little  ?” 

'To  vsbom  thus  Pig^y  in  reply; 

“  How  can  you  think  I’ll  r|uitt  He, 

And  that  lor  Pcafe  my  li^e  I’ll  baiter?” 

“  I  hen  you  mud  llio'.v  y  our  ehai  ter ; 

Show  you’ic  exernpte-l  mtue  tlum  otheis, 

Ehc  go  to  pet,  like  all  your  broiheis. 

( Pig  ftru^glcs. 

Help!  neighbours,  help!  this  P/^’s  fo  lliong; 
Fm  fiire  I  cannot  hold  him  long  ; 

Help  !  neighhouis!  1  can’t  keep  hini  under  ; 
Where  are  you  all See  !  hy  your  blunder,  > 
He’s  gone,  and  broke  the  cords  afunder.”  j 
[Exit  Fig  trotting,  and  Rill-Pig  after  him 
■with  the  knife.  &(, 


TO  drink,  or  rot  to  drink — that  is  the 
quellion — 

Whether  ’tis  better  in  the  houfe  to  fiiffer 
The  feoffs  and  taunts  of  an  outrageous  vixen, 
Or  drink  to  drive  away  domeflic  c^nes, 

And  for  an  ev’ning  end  ’em. — To  drink — to 

The  hill  ;  and  by  one  merry  night  to  fay 
We  end  the  clamours  and  the  cudlels  flrife 
Of  wives  ill-natur’d — ’Tis  a  confummation 
Devoutly  to  he  wilh’d — To  drink — to  pay — 
Perchance  to  run  in  debt — Ay— there’s  the 
rub— 

For  when  o’er  head  and  ears,  what  duns  may 
come, 

WHieu  we  have  empty’d  quite  the  filken  purfe, 
Mud  give  us  paufe —  There’s  the  ncccffity 
Of  keeping  home  the  live-long  winter  nights — 
For  who  could  hear  the  noife  of  janing  doors. 
The  purfs of  fmoking  chimneys,  the  cold  chinks 
That  give  them  vent,  the  childreiPs  din  above. 
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The  R  E  V  I  E  XV. 

A  To  UR  in  iRfLAND:  With  central 
Ohfiriuitions  on  the  prf>frrit  State  of 
that' Kingdom  :  Made  in  the  Tears  1776, 
3777,  and  1778:  And  brought  down 
to  the  End  o/'i779*  [P*  345-] 

WHEN  the  wretched  (late  of  agr»* 
culture,  and  indeed  of  every  Ipe- 
ties  of  rural  management,  in  Ireland,  is 
c<>nfidered,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  gentle¬ 
men  of  fortune  and  eiiterprize  aie  ftimu- 
lated  to  exertions  much  beyond  any  thing 
we  know  of  in  this  ifland.  Indeed,  with 
u**,  there  is  no  neccflity  for  gentlemen  to 
engage  in  undertakings  of  inch  vari  nis 
comprehenfion  and  magnitude.  Englilh 
farmers  have,  in  general,  capitals  equal 
to  their  farms,  and  the  only  encourage¬ 
ment  they  want  is  an  advantageous  leale. 
In  Ireland,  we  obferve  a  melancholy  re- 
verfe  ;  the  tenantry,  fome  of  the  opulent 
graziers  excepted,  are  for  the  moft  part 
an  opprelTed  and  impoverilhed  race. — 
Their  whole  attention  having  been  al- 
Avays  occupied  by  their  immediate  ne* 
cefhties,  they  are  unable  to  look  forward 
to  thofe  revcrfionary  advantages  which 
arHe  from  an  improved  fyftcm  of  agri- 
*  culture,  and  for  which  they  frequently 
are  to  forego  prefent  gratification  and 
emolument.  But  even  fuppofing  their 
views  were  more  enlarged,  and  that  a 
fpirit  of  improvement  fliould  be  awakened 
in  them,  yet  the  want  of  capital  muft 
ever  be  an  impediment  to  their  progrefs, 
which  in  mod.  cafes  vtill  be  infurmounU 
able.  So  true,  in  more  fenfes  than  one, 
18  the  wife  man's  ohfervation.  The  de- 
JfYutttrn  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty.  How 
liappy  then  are  thofe  who  are  placed  un* 
der  the  patronage  of  men  whofe  fuperior 
foriiine  and  abilities  enable  them  to  call 
forth  into  adfion  thofe  powers  which, 
without  fuch  aflillance,  they  never  could 
have  txerted  !  of  men,  whofe  wealth 
IS  employed  in  the  diffufion  of  happinefs ! 
We  were  led  more  immediately  into  this 
reflection  by  the  account  wdiich  Mr 
Young  gives  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Forftcr’s  truly  aftonifhing  improvements: 

**  Took  the  road  to  Cullen,  where  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Forder  received  me  in 
the  mt)d  obliging  manner,  and  gave  me  a 
variety  of  information  uncommonly' va¬ 
luable.  He  has  made  the  greated  im- 
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provements  I  have  any  where  met  with. 
The  whole  country,  ai  years  ago,  was  4 
wade  Bleep  walk,  covered  chiefly  witli 
heath,  with  fome  dwarf  furze  and  fern. — 
The  eabbins  and  people  as  miferable  as 
can  be  conceived  ;  not  a  Protedant  in  the 
country,  nor  a  road  paflTablc  for  a  car¬ 
riage.  In  a  word,  perfectly  refembling 
other  mountainous  traCts,  and  the  whole 
yielding  a  rent  of  not  more  than  from  33. 
to  4  s.  an  acre.  Mr  Forder  could  not 
bear  fo  barren  a  property,  and  determin¬ 
ed  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  an 
edate  of  5000  acres  till  then  deemed  ir¬ 
reclaimable.  He  encouraged  the  tenants 
by  every  fpccies  of  perfuafion  and  expence ; 
but  they  liad  fo  ill  an  opinion  of  the  land, 
that  he  was  forced  to  begin  with  a  or 
3000  acres  in  his  own  hands ;  he  did  not, 
however,  turn  out  the  people,  but  kept 
them  in  to  fee  the  efFcCl  ot  his  opera¬ 
tions. 

Thefe  were  of  a  magnitude  I  have 
never  heard  before:  he  had  for  feveral 
years  ay  lime-kilns  burning  done,  wdiich 
was  brought  four  miles  with  culm  froin 
Milford  Haven.  He  had  450  cars  em¬ 
ployed  by  thefe  kilns,  and  paid  700).  a 
year  for  culm  :  the  done  was  quarried  by 
from  60  to  80  men  regularly  at  that  work; 
this  was  doing  the  bufinefs  with  incom¬ 
parable  fpirii — yet  had  he  no  peculiar 
advantages,  but  many  circumftances  a- 
gainft  him,  among  which  his  conflant  at- 
tendan'-e  on  the  courtf-,  which  enabled 
him  to  lee  Cullen  but  by  ftarts,  was  not 
the  1  ift.  The  works  w’ere  necefl'.ir  ily 
left  to  others  at  a  time  that  he  could  have 
wifhed  conftantly  to  have  attended  them. 

“  While  this  vaft  bufinefs  of  liming 
ivas  going  forward?,  roids  were  alio 
making,  and  the  whole  traCl  inelofed  in 
fields  of  about  10  acres  each,  with  ditches 
7  feet  wide  and  6  deep,  at  i  s.  a  perch, 
the  bank-  planted  with  quick  and  fort  It 
trees.  Of  thefe  fences  70,000  perches 
were  done. 

“  In  order  to  create  a  new  race  of 
tenants,  he  fixed  upon  the  molt  active 
and  induftrious  labourers,  bought  them 
cows,  See.  and  advanced  money  to  begin 
with  little  farms,  leaving  them  to  pay  it 
as  they  could.  Thefe  men  he  nurled  up 
in  proportion  to  their  induftiy,  and  fome 
of  them  are  now  good  farmers,  'vi‘h  4  or 
500  1.  each  in  their  pockets.  He  diCt.iied 
to  them  v/hat  they  Ibould  do  with  their 
lands,  premifing  to  pay  the  lofi,  if  any 
fliould  happen,  w'hile  ail  the  advan^^g,c 
would  be  their  o\Mi.  They  obeyed  iiu^i 
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implicitly,  and  he  never  had  a  demand 
for  a  Hiilllng  lofs. 

“  He  fiiced  a  colony  of  French  and 
Englilli  Proteftants  on  the  land,  which 
have  flourilhed  greatly.  In  Cullen  are 
50  families  of  tradcfmvn,  amt)ng  whom 
fobriety  and  induftry  arc  pcrfedly  elli- 
blithed. 

“  Many  of  thefe  lands  being  very  wet, 
draining  was  a  confidcrablc  tiperation  ; 
this  he  did  very  efFcflually,  burying  in 
the  drains  feveral  millions  of  loads  of 
(tones. 

‘‘  The  mode  in  which  the  Chief  Baron 
carried  on  the  improvement,  wan  by  fal¬ 
lowing.  He  dubbed  the  furze,  &c.  and 
ploughed  it,  upon  which  he  fpread  from 
140  to  170  barrels  of  lime  per  acre,  pro¬ 
portioning  the  quantity  to  the  mould  or 
clay  which  the  plough  turned  up. 
experiment  he  tried  as  far  as  300  barrels, 
and  always  found  tiiat  the  greater  the 
quantity,  the  greater  the  innprovement. 
The  lime  cod  him  Qd.  a  barrel  on  the 
land:  hib  ufual  quanlily  160,  at  the  ex 
pence  of  61.  an  acre,  and  the  total  of  that 
ahme  30.000 1.  After  the  liming,  fal¬ 
lowed  tne  land  for  rye,  and  after  the  rye, 
took  two  crops  of  oats.  Throughout 
the  improvement,  the  lime  has  been  fo 
exceedingly  irLUieficial,  that  he  attributes 
his  fuccefs  principally  to  the  ufc  of  it. — 
Without  it,  all  othercircumdanccs  equal, 
he  has  got  5  or  4  barrels  an  acre  of  oats, 
but  with  it  20  and  22  of  ba'ley.  IIis 
Compared  lime  and  white  inarle  on  an 
improved  mnuntain  foil  for  flax  ;  that  on 
the  lime  produced  loco  lb.  well  fcutched, 
the  other  300  lb. 

“  His  great  ohiriq*  was  to  fliew  the 
tenaniry,  as  f  0.1  a-  he  could,  what  thefe 
improvements  would  <lo  in  corn,  in  order 
to  let  them  to  work  themfelves.  He  fold 
them  the  corn  crops  on  the  ground  at 
40  9.  an  acre  ;  the  three  crons  paid  him 
therefore  the  expence  of  the  liming,  at 
the  fame  lime  they  w'cre  profitable  bar¬ 
gains  to  the  tenants.  With  the  third 
corn  crop  the  land  was  laid  down  to  grafs. 
Upon  tliis  operation,  after  the  manuring, 
ditching,  and  ilraining,  the  cUl  tenants 
very  readily  hired  them.  Some  feeing 
the  beiufit  of  the  work-,  executed  theiu 
upon  their  envn  lands  ;  but  their  landlord 
advanced  all  the  inon^y,  and  trulled  to 
tiieir  fuccefs  and  hor’elty  for  the  payment. 
Tiiitt  cii-inge  (»f  their  (eutiments  induced 
him  to  build  new  far  n  hou'es,  (’f  wliich 
he  lias  erectcil  above  30,  all  of  lime  and 
ftjnr,  at  me  cxper.ee  et  :ib>)ve  4q1.  a 


houfe  ;  the  farms  are  in  general  about  83 
acres  each. 

After  fix  or  feven  years,  the  Chief 
Baron  limed  much  of  it  a  fee  uul  time  on 
the  fod,  and  f  )und  the  benefit  of  it  to  be 
verv  great.  It  is  all  let  now  on  an  average 
at  20  8.  an  acre.  Upon  the  whole,  his 
Lordlhip  ii  clearly  of  opinion  hat  the 
improvement  has  been  exceedingly  pro- 
ft  able  to  him,  bcfides  the  pleafurc  that 
has  attended  fo  uncommon  a  creation.'— 
He  would  recommend  a  ftmilar  under¬ 
taking  to  others  who  pollcfs  waflcs,  and 
if  he  had  fuch  another  cflate  he  would 
under*.^ke  It  himfelf. 

“  He  alfo  allotted  a  C'^nfiderable  ♦raift 
of  many  acres  for  plantations.  v%hich  arc 
well  placed  and  flouriihiiig.  Ridii.pij  arc 
cut  in  them,  and  they  form  a  veiy  ag  ec- 
ablc  Icenery.  Mr  Forfter,  Ins  fon,  takes 
much  pleafure  in  addi  ig  to  them,  and 
h  IS  introduced  1700  forts  of  E  iropeaa 
auJ  American  plants.  The  coun'ry  is 
now  a  fheet  of  corn:  a  greater  improve¬ 
ment  I  have  not  heard  of,  or  one  which 
did  more  genuine  honour  to  the  perfon 
that  mulerto.  k  it. 

“  Tfiis  Great  Improver,  a  title 
more  defervi ng  tdlimaiion  than  that  »f  a 
great  general  or  a  g  eat  minifter,  lives 
now  ti>  overlook  a  country  llourifhing 
only  from  his  exertions.  He  has  made  a 
barren  wildernefs  fo‘ilc  with  cultivation, 
planted  it  with  periple,  and  made  ihofc 
people  happy.  8'icii  are  liie  men  to 
whom  mouari  hs  Ihould  decree  their  ho¬ 
nours,  and  iia.ions  eredt  th^:lr  llaiuct'.** 

As  a  fuitable  companion  to  the  above 
piece,  we  lhall  fubjoin  the  picture  of 
Ardmagh,  as  improved  by  the  prefect 
primate : 

“  Jtily  23.  his  Gncc  rode  out  with  me 
to  Ardmagh,  ar»d  thewed  me  fome  of  the 
n(»b!e  and  fo  rited  works  by  which  he  hat 
perfei^lly  changed  the  face  r)f  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  buildings  he  has  erected 
in  feveu  years,  <»ne  v^'ouKl r.jppofe,  wiihout 
previous  infurmation,  to  be  the  work  c»f 
a!)  native  hfe.  A  lilt  of  them  will  juflify 
this  (shl'ervation. 

“  lie  has  ereded  a  very  t^egant  palacci 
90  feet  by  60,  and  40  high,  in  which  an 
unidorn<‘d.  fimplicity  reigns.  It  is  light 
and  pleaii  ig,  without  the  addition  of 
wings  or  letTcr  parts,  which  too  frequer*- 
ly  wanting  a  fufficient  uniformity  with 
the  body  of  the  edifice,  arc  nnconnec^^d 
with  it  in  efT-cd,  and  divide  the  rittcntiof  • 
Liige  and  ample  ofiices  are  conveniently 
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fvlaced  behind  a  plantation  at  a  fmall 
diftance :  around  the  palace  is  a  large 
lawn,  which  fpreads  on  every  fide  over 
tlie  hills,  and  ikirted  by  young  planta¬ 
tions,  in  one  of  which  is  a  terrace,  which 
commands  a  moft  beautiful  view  of  culti¬ 
vated  hill  and  dale.  The  view  from  the 
palace  is  much  improved  by  the  barracks, 
the  fchool,  and  a  new  church  at  a  dif- 
tance,  all  which  are  fo  placed  as  to  he 
exceedingly  ornamental  to  the  whole 
country. 

“  The  barracks  were  ere<5ted  under  his 
Grace’s  dirtdtions,  and  form  a  large  and 
handfome  edifice.  The  fchool  is  a  buil¬ 
ding  of  confidcrable  extent,  and  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  for  the  purpofe  :  a  more 
convenient,  or  a  better  contrived  one,  is 
no  where  to  be  fccn.  There  are  apart¬ 
ments  for  a  mafter,  a  fchool  room,  56  feet 
by  28,  a  large  dining-room,  and  (pacious 
airy  dormitories,  with  every  other  necef- 
fary,  and  a  fpacious  play  ground  walled 
in  ;  the  whole  forming  a  handfome  front: 
and  attention  being  paid  to  the  refidcnce 
of  the  mailer,  (the  falary  is  400 1.  a  year), 
the  fchool  fluurilhcs,  and  mull  prove  one 
of  the  greatcll  advantages  to  the  country 
of  any  thing  that  could  have  been  efta- 
bliflied.  This  edifice  is  entirely  at  the 
Primate’e  expencc.  The  church  is  erec¬ 
ted  of  white  (lone,  and  having  a  tall  fpire, 
makes  a  very  agreeable  objcdl,  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  churches  and  fpires  do  not 
abound — at  lead  fuch  as  are  worth  look¬ 
ing  at.  Three  other  churches  the  Primate 
baa  alfo  built,  and  done  confiderable  re¬ 
parations  to  the  cathedral. 

He  has  been  the  means  alfo  of  erec¬ 
ting  a  public  infirmary,  which  was  built 
by  fublcriptioo,  contributing  amply  to  it 
bimfelf. 

“  A  public  library  he  has  ercdled  at 
his  own  cxpcncc,  given  a  large  collcdtion 
of  books,  and  endowed  it.  The  room  is 
excellently  adapted,  45  by  25,  and  20 
high,  with  a  gallery,  and  apartments  for 
a  librarian. 

He  has  further  •rnamented  the  city 
with  a  market-houfe  and  fliambles,  and 
been  the  direct  means,  by  giving  leafes 
upon  that  condition,  of  almod  new  buil¬ 
ding  the  whole  place.  He  found  it  a  neft 
of  mud  cabbins,  and  he  will  leave  it  a 
well  built  city  of  done  and  flate.  I  heard 
it  aflerted  in  common  converfation,  that 
his  Grace,  in  thefc  noble  undertakings, 
had  not  expended  Icfs  than  30,000  I.  be- 
lidcs  what  he  had  been  the  means  of 


doing,  though  not  diredlly  at  his  own 
expence. 

**  When  it  is  confidered  that  all  this 
has  been  done  in  the  (horc  term  of  feven 
or  eight  years,  I  (hould  not  be  accufed  of 
exaggeration,  if  1  faid  they  were  noble 
and  rpirited  works  undertaken  upon  a 
man’s  paternal  eftate;  how  much  more, 
then,  are  they  worthy  of  praife,  when 
executed  not  for  his  own  pofterity,  but 
for  the  public  good  V* 

The  revenues  of  the  primacy  are  efti- 
mated  at  8cool«  per  annum.  Thus  in 
public  works  alone  this  truly  munificent 
prelate  has  expended  more  than  half  hia 
annual  income !  It  ia  faid,  that  the  lands 
of  the  primacy,  if  let  as  a  private  efiate, 
would  be  worth  near  100,000 1.  a  year. 
If  every  fucceeding  Primate  were  to  pof- 
fefe  the  noble  and  princely  fpirit  of  the 
prefent  Archbifhop,  it  would  be  a  happy 
thing  for  Ireland  if  the  revenues  of  the 
primacy  were  at  their  extended  value. 
iTo  be  continued.^ 

7be  Plays  o/William  Shaksfeare*, 
in  Ten  Volumes ^  <with  the  Correbiions  and 
Illu/i rations  of  various  C4ommentat9rs* 
To  <wbich  are  added^  Notes  by  Samuel 
Johnfon  and  Geo.  Stcevens.  The  Se* 
cond  Edition^  revifed  and  augmented.  Zvo. 
3/.  10s.  bound.  Batburlt,  London. 

WE  are  here  prefented  with  an  im¬ 
proved  and  truly  valuable  edition 
of  the  works  of  a  poet  who  hath  long 
been  claflcd  among  the  moft  aftonilbing 
phaenomena  of  human  genius.  Panegy¬ 
ric  hath  been  exhaufted  in  his  praile ; 
and  the  invention  of  a  Shakfpeare  only 
could  furnifti  frefti  topics  of  encomium. 

The  firft  charadlers  for  ingenuity  and 
erudition  have  not  difdained,  what  Mr 
Pope,  in  one  of  his  proud  and  fplenetic 
moments,  called  the  dull  duty  of  editors^ 
in  order  to  illuftrate  the  produdlions  of 
this  immortal  Bard.  But  dull  as  that 
duty  might  appear  to  a  man  of  genius, 
Mr  Pope  himfelf  fubmitled  to  the  talk. 
Nothing  but  the  fuperior  dignity  of  the 
name,  and  the  unrivalled  excellency  of 
the  works  of  Shakfpeare,  could  have 

•  This  mode  of  fpelling  the  name  of  Shakf- 
peare  is  adopted  out  of  refpeft  to  an  autograph 
of  the  poet  affixed  to  his  will  preferved  in  the 
court  of  Caniei  bury.  A  fac  fimtle  of  his  hand* 
writing  is  given  in  this  edition. 
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tempted  fo  illuftrious  a  poet  to  become 
an  editor a  poet,  whofe  eovn  admired 
writings  had  been  diftinguiihcd  by  the 
notes  and  conjectures  of  various  critics, 
and  were  at  laft  to  receive  the  higheft 
mark  of  honour  from  the  Annotations 
and  Commentaries  of  a  Warburton. 

Among  the  names  that  have  refeued 
the  editorial  office  from  contempt,  we 
may,  with  (IriCt  impartiality,  place  Dr 
Johnfon’s  in  the  firft  rank.  In  fpitc  of 
the  envy  of  fome  malignant  critics,  and 
their  ignorant  abettors,  who  were  content 
to  echo  their  detractions — in  fpite  even  of 
all  that  a  Churchill  himfclf  could  write  to 
depreciate  Dr  Johnfon^e  claim  to  fame, 
yet  he  ftill  commands  the  admiration  of 
his  country,  and  “  bears  his  blulhing 
honours  thick  about  him,’’  even  in  the 
very  winter  of  his  days.  Nor  will  pofte- 
rity  cenfure  the  prefent  age  for  having 
been  too  prodigal  in  its  applaufc  of  this 
great  man.  His  moral  and  critical  wri¬ 
tings  will  remain  a  perpetual  monument 
of  genius,  induftry,  and  learning. 

Mr  Steevens’s  name  feems  to  be  the 
only  one  that  deferved  to  be  united  with 
Dr  Johnfon’s  in  an  edition  of  Shakfpeare. 
To  that  acutenefs  of  underftanding  and 
elegance  of  tafte,  fo  neceflfary  to  form 
a  true  critic,  he  hath  added  that  perfe- 
verance  of  inveftigation  and  accuracy,  of 
refearch,  which  were  cfl'ential  to  a  clear 
and  minute  illuftration  of  a  variety  of 
pafiages  in  Shakfpeare,  which  owe  all 
their  force  and  beauty  to  fome  local  and 
temporary  circumftances.  Of  thefc  cir- 
cumffances  former  commentators  were 
ignorant,  in  a  very  great  degree,  through 
a  want  of  thofe  refourccs  of  which  Mr 
Steevens  hath  availed  himfelf,  equally  to 
the  gratification  of  the  reader,  and  the 
credit  of  his  own  fagacity  and  diligence. 

The  fcveral  prefaces  which  had  been 
prefixed  to  Shakfpeare  by  his  various 
editors  are  here  reprinted,  as  in  the  for-, 
mcr  edition,  together  with  Mr  Steevens’s 
original  advertifcment  to  the  reader,  en¬ 
larged  by  a  curious  extra<fl  from  a  fati* 
rical  pamphlet,  written  by  Decker,  in 
the  year  1609,  and  intitled,  “The  Gul’s 
Horn-Book.”  The  extract  is  given  with 
a  view  to  afford  the  reader  a  more  com¬ 
plete  idea  of  the  cuftoms  peculiar  to  our 
ancient  theatres  than  is  generally  enter¬ 
tained.  The  chapter  from  whence  this 
extract  is  taken  is  intitled,  “  How  a 
Gallant  Ihould  behave  himfclf  in  a  Play- 
boufe.”  A  vein  of  great  humour  and 
Mouy  runs  through  it.  Decker’s  gallant 


is  a  kind  of  gentleman- bully,  whofe  am¬ 
bition  it  was  to  be  fignalized  by  fome 
notable  exploits — commonly  called  by 
onr  modiih  heroes  of  the  prefent  day— 
kicking  up  a  d — d  dujt*  Such  gallants,  as 
the  old  latirifi  calls  them,  m^ke  up  by 
noife  what  they  want  in  wit  :  and  he 
therefore  humoroully  affures  them,  that 
“  it  will  crown  them  with  rich  com¬ 
mendation  to  laugh  aloud  in  the  midlt  of 
the  mod  ferious  and  faddeft  feene  of  the 
terribleft  tragedy:  and  to  let  that  dapper, 
their  tongue,  be  toffed  fo  high,  that  all 
the  houfe  may  ring  of  it.” 

Decker’s  gallant  bears  a  ftrong  refem- 
blance  of  our  modern  choice  fpirits,  who 
find  it  an  eafier  talk  to  raife  a  riot  at  a 
play* houfe,  than  to  decide  WMth  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  refpedive  merits  of  authori 
or  adlors.  Their  abfurdities,  however, 
were  manifefted  in  different  modes.  A- 
mong  other  fooleries,  Decker  rallies  them 
for  card  playing,  to  amufe  the  time  be¬ 
fore  the  play  began. 

To  the  prefent  edition  Is  added  a  cu¬ 
rious  extract  from  Mr  Grainger’s  Biogra¬ 
phical  Hiftory  of  England,  relating  to  the 
portraits  of  Shakfpeare.  They  arc  dif- 
tindly  enumerated,  and  their  refpe^ivc 
merits  are  judicionfly  difeuffed.  This 
edition  is  embcllifhed  alfo  with  tw'o 
prints  of  Shakfpeare.  The  firft  is  copied 
from  an  engraving  of  Martin  Droejhont^ 
and  was  originally  impreffed  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  folio  edition  of  Shakfpeare, 
by  Hemingc  and  Condell.  The  fecond  is 
a  copy  of  the  portrait  prefixed  to  his 
poems,  publillicd  in  lamo  in  1640. — 
Thcfe  tw’o  prints  are  indeed  much  unlike 
one  another  in  point  of  expreflion.  The 
firft  is  moft  tfteemed,  as  it  carries  ftrongcr 
marks  of  dignity  and  elevation  of  mind 
than  the  latter,  and  feems  beft  to  fuit  the 
genius  of  the  man  : — but  chiefly  it  it 
valued  for  the  teftimony  which  Ben  John- 
lon  bore  to  it  on  account  of  its  refem- 
blance  to  liis  friend  Shakfpeare  ;  and 

“  Wherein  (fays  he)  the  graver  had  a  ftrif: 

With  nature  t§  outdo  the  Ufe,'^ 

This  was  the  teftinnony  (.:  a  man  who 
had  known  Shakfpeare  too  well  to  have 
been  deceived:  and  for  the  fake  of  com¬ 
plimenting  the  engraver’s  art,  would 
fcaicely  have  ventured  on  an  aflertion 
th'^t,  if  not  true,  could  have  been  fo 
eaiily,  and  by  fuch  numbers  falfuied.  Mr 
Grainger  informs  us,  as  a  corroborating 
proof  of  the  exactnefs  of  Droeihont’^ 
engraving,  that  “  the  author  of  a  letter 
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from  Stratford  upon  Avon,  printed  in  the 
Genilcm^n’s  Magazine  about  twenty 
yrartJ,  fince  informa  us,  that  this  head 
is  as  much  like  his  monumental  efligy  as 
a  print  can  bt 

Mr  Steevens,  in  the  edition  of  1773, 
bad  (as  he  frankly  acknowledges)  given 
inadvertently  a  viTong  account  of  the 
folio  edition  of  163a.  He  had  given  it  a 
fimilar  character  with  the  3d  and  4th 
impreflions  which  were  all  printed  in  the 
courfe  of  the  laft  century,  from  1623 
1685  The  two  laft  editions  he  ftiil  con- 
lidcrs  as  little  better  that  wafte  paper  ; 
for  they  differ  only  from  the  preceding 
ones  by  a  larger  accumulation  of  errors.” 
But  on  maturer  examination  he  rctraifti 
bis  former  charge  againft  the  fecond  edi¬ 
tion  of  163a,  and  informs  us  that  “  it  is 
not  without  its  value  ;  for  though  it  be 
in  fome  cafes  more  incorrectly  printed 
than  the  preceding  ones,  it  has  likewife 
the  advantage  of  various  readings,  which 
are  not  merely  fuch  as  a  reiteration  of 
copies  will  naturally  produce.  The  cu¬ 
rious  examiner  of  Shakfpearc’s  text,  who 
poflefles  the  firft  of  thefe,  ought  not  to 
be  unfurnilhed  with  the  fecond.”  We 
thought  it  not  amifs  to  tranferibe  this 
note  as  a  proof  of  Mr  Steevens’s  candour, 
and  that  the  pofleifors  of  the  old  edition 
of  1632  may  know  what  value  to  fet  on  it. 

The  other  additions  to  the  prefent 
work  coiifift  of  a  “  lift  of  plays,  altered 
from  Shakipeare,  by  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant,  Lord  Landfdownc,  Tate,  Better- 
ton,  Dennis,  Sheflield  D.  of  Bucks,  Dry- 
den,  Otway,  Garrick,  Cibber,  Sheridan, 
Colman,  and  others  ;  with  a  lift  of  dc«* 
tached  pieces  of  criticifm  on  Shakfpeare 
and  his  editors,** — beginning  with  Rymer’a 

Short  View  of  Tragedy,”  printed  in 
1693,  and  ending  with  Voltaire’s  “  Let¬ 
ter  to  the  French  Academy,”  in  1777. 

Next  follow  fuch  extradfs  of  entries  on 
the  books  of  the  Stationers  Company,” 
as  bear  any  reference  to  Shakipearc’s 
plays,  or  the  plays  of  other  authors,  that 
were  pubfifhed  with  the  fame  titles  that 
lie  himfclf  had  adopted. 

”  It  is  worth  remark,  fays  Mr  Steevens, 
that  on  thefe  books  of  the  Sratioi.ers 
Company,  Titus  AnJronicuSi  Tetius  and 
Adonis ,  two  parts  of  King,  Henry  FL 
J.ocrinej  Widofiu'of  IVatiw^'  Street^  King 
Richard  II.  King  Richard  III.  King 
Henry  IL  ^c,  arc  the  firft  performances 
attributed  to  Shakfpeare.  Thus  might 
the  progrefa  of  his  dramatic  art  be  aiccr- 
Uiued,  were  we  abfolutcly  fure  that  his 


productions  were  fet  down  in  chronolo¬ 
gical  arrangement  on  thefe  records  of 
ancient  publication.  It  may  be  added, 
that  although  the  interefts  of  playhoiifes 
had  power  to  fiifpend  privately  the  print¬ 
ing  of  his  theatrical  pieces,  they  could 
not  have  retarded  the  appearance  ot  his 
poems;  and  w’c  may  therefore  juftly  date 
the  commencement  of  his  aulhorftiip 
from  the  time  when  the  firft  of  them 
came  out,  viz.  his  Venus  and  Adonis^ 
when  he  was  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age. 
In  the  dedication  ot  this  poem  to  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  Shakfpeare  calls  it 
“  The  firft  heir  of  his  invention.” 

“  Of  all  his  undifputcd  plays,  the 
only  one  omitted  in  the  books  of  the 
Stationers  Company,  is  King  John.  The 
fame  attention  to  fecurc  a  lalling  property 
in  the  works  of  Ben  Johnfon,  and  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fletcher,  doth  not  appear  to 
have  been  exerted  ;  as  of  the  former  I 
have  met  with  no  more  than  feven  or 
eight  entries,  and  of  the  latter  a  ftill  lefs 
confiderable  number.  Beaumont  died  in 
1615,  Fletcher  in  1615,  and  Johnfon  in 
1637.  My  refi^rches,  however,  were  not 
continued  below  the  year  1632, the  date  of 
the  fecond  edition  of  Shakipeare. 

Let  it  be  added  to  the  praifes  of  our 
author,  that  if  he  did  not  begin  to  ivritc 
till  I593>  nor  ceafed  till  within  three 
years  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1616;  in  the  courfe  of  twenty  years  he 
had  produced  no  lefs  than  thirty- five 
plays,  admitting  that  the  eight  others 
(amongft  which  is  to  be  reckoned  Titus 
Andronicus)  wefe/purious.  I  feize  this 
opportunity,  however,  to  exprefs  my 
doubts  concerning  all  but  the  hft  men* 
tioned  piece  and  Locrine,  -Locrine  hath 
only  the  letters  W.  S.  prefixed  to  it,  and 
exhibits  internal  proofs  that  it  was  not 
only  the  compofition  of  a  fcholar  but  of 
a  pedant.  Neither  has  it  ever  yet  been 
fnfticicntly  proved,  that  it  was  once  cuf- 
tomary  to  let  the  names  of  celebrated 
living  authors  at  full  length  in  the  title- 
pages  to  the  woiks  of  others,  or  to  enter 
them  under  thefe  falfe  colours  in  the 
books  of  Stationer’s  Hall.  Such  frauds, 
indeed,  have  been  attempted  at  a  later 
period,  but  with  little  fuccefs.  The  moft 
inconfiderable  of  all  the  pieces  rejeifted  by 
the  editors  of  Shakfpeare,  is  the  Torkjhire 
Tragedy ;  and  yet  in  1608  it  was  both 
regillcred  and  publiftied  with  his  name. 
At  this  time  too,  he  was  probably  in 
London,  prefiding  at  the  Globe  Theatre, 
in  coiifcqucncc  of  the  licence  granted  by^ 
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King  James  I.  to  him,  and  his  fellow- 
comedians  in  1603*  The  Yorklhirc  Tra» 
gcdy  id  only  one  out  of  f«ur  (hort  dramas 
which  were  exhibited  for  the  entertain* 
ment  of  a  fingic  evening,  as  the  title*pa>ie 
informs  us  ;  and  perhaps  would  have 
been  forgotten,  with  the  other  three,  but 
that  it  was  known  to  have  been  the  work 
of  our  celebrated  author*  Such  mifcel- 
lanous  repreientations  were  not  uiicom- 
moQ,  and  the  reader  will  find  a  fpecimen 
of  them  in  the  tenth  volume  of  Mr  Scy- 
ward’s  edition  of  Beaumoni  and  Fletcher, 
Shakfpeare,  who  hath  exprefled  luch  a 
folicitude  that  his  Clowns  Jhould  [peak  no 
more  than  what  was  fet  down  fjr  them^ 
would  naturally  have  taken  fome  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  Ihew  his  impatience  at  being 
rendered  anfwerable,  in  a  (till  more  de- 
cifivc  manner,  for  entire  compi-fitions 
which  were  not  his  own.  It  is  polTiblc, 
likewife,  that  the  copies  of  the  plays 
omitted  in  the  firft  folio  had  been  already 
difpofed  of  to  proprietors,  out  of  wliofe 
hands  they  could  not  be  redeemed  :  or  if 
Hcmingc  and  Condell  were  *  difeerning 
friends  to  the  reputation  of  their  affociatc, 
confeious,  as  they  might  have  been,  that 
fuch  pieces  w?ere  his,  they  would  have 
omitted  them  by  defign,  as  inferior  to  his 
other  productions.  From  this  inferiority, 
and  from  a  call  of  ftilc  occafionally  diffe¬ 
rent,  nothing  relative  to  their  authenticity 
can,  with  exaCtnefs,  be  referred ;  for,  as 
Dr  Johnfon  very  juftly  obferve  on  a 
limilar  occafion,  “  There  is  little  refem- 
blance  between  the  firft  works  of  Raphael 
and  the  laft.’*  But  could  it  even  be  pro¬ 
ved  that  thefe  rejected  pieces  were  not 
among  the  earlieft  cft'ufions  of  Shakfpeare, 
fuch  proofs  would  by  no  means  affeCt 
their  authenticity;  as  both  Drydcn  and 
Rowe,  after  having  written  their  belt 
plays,  are  known  to  have  produced  others 
which  reflect  a  very  inconfiderable  degree 
of  honour  on  their  memory.” 

Thefe  reafoning>»,  in  favour  of  the  re¬ 
jected  plays  which  had  been  originally 
attributed  to  Shakfpeare,  are  exceedingly 
plaufible  ;  but  whether  they  will  be  con- 
iidered  as  decifive,  we  prefume  not  to 
determine.  Perhaps  they  have  been  re¬ 
jected  too  precipitately,  through  an  im¬ 
plicit  dependence  on  the  authority  of  Mr 

•  If  the  original  editors  of  Shakefpeare 
tuere  dijeermng  friends  to  the  reputation  of  thei^' 
ojfociate^  how  came  Titus  Andronicus  to  find  a 
place  amongft  his  works  in  their  own  edi¬ 
tion  i 
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Pope,  whofc  reafons  for  their  total  omif- 
lion  were,  however,  very  far  from  being 
conclufive. 

The  moft  curious  and  important  fup- 
plement  to  the  prefaces  of  the  former 
edition,  is  “  an  attempt  to  afeertain  the 
order  iu  which  the  plays  attributed  to 
Shakfpeare  were  written,*’  by  Mr  Malone. 
Of  the  “  Attempt,*'  Mr  Steevens  makes 
the  following  haiulfome  acknowledgment* 
“  By  the  aid  of  the  regifters  at  Stationers 
Hal),  and  fuch  internal  evidences  as  the 
pieces  themftlves  fupply,  he  (Mr  Malone) 
hath  fo  happily  accompli Ihed  his  under¬ 
taking,  that  he  only  leaves  me  the  power 
to  thank  him  for  an  arrangement  which  I 
profefs  my  inability  either  to  difputc  or 
to  improve.” 

Of  the  fuccefs  of  this  undertaking,  Mr 
Malone  fpcaks  in  the  f)llowing  modeft 
and  candid  manner :  “  After  the  moft 
diligent  enquiries,  very  few  particulars 
have  been  recovered  refpeCling  Shak- 
fpeare's  private  life  or  literary  hillory  ; 
and  while  it  hatli  been  the  endeavour  of 
all  his  editors  and  commentators  to  illuf* 
tratc  his  obfeurities,  and  to  regulate  and 
correct  his  text,  no  attempt  hath  been 
made  to  trace  the  progrefs  and  order  of 
his  plays.  Yet,  furely,  it  is  no  incurious 
fpeciilation  to  mark  the  f  gradations  by 
which  he  rofe  from  mediocrity  to  the 
fummit  of  excellence  ;  from  artlcfs  and 
uninterefting  dialogues  to  thofe  unrivalled 
compofitions  which  have  rendered  him  the 
delight  and  wonder  of  fucctffive  ages. 

“  The  materials  for  afeertaining  the 
order  in  winch  his  plays  were  uritten, 
are  indeed  fo  fews  that  it  is  to  be  feared 
nothing  very  decifive  can  be  procured  oa 
this  fubjeCf.  In  the  fiillowing  attempt  to 
trace  the  progrefs  of  his  dramatic  art, 
probability  alone  is  pretended  to.  The 
filence  and  inaccuracy  of  thefe  perfons 
who,  after  his  death,  had  the  rcvifal  r.f 
his  papers,  will  perhaps,  for  ever  prevent 
cur  attaining  to  any  thing  like  proof  on 
this  head.  Little  then  remains,  but  tc^ 
collect  into  one  view,  from  his  feveral 
dramas,  and  from  the  ancient  traCts  iui 


f  It  is  not  pretended  that  a  regular  fc^le  of 
gradual  improvement  is  here  prefented  to  the 
public  ;  01  that  if  even  Shakfefpeare  himfclf  liad 
left  us  a  chronological  lift  of  his  dramas,  it 
would  exhibit  fuch  a  fcale.  Ail  that  is  meant 
is,  tliat  as  his  knowledge  increafed,  and  he 
canie  more  conveifant  with  the  ftage  and  with 
iite,  his  performarces,  in  general,  were  Wiittea 
xnor«  happily,  aud  with  greater  ait, 
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which  they  are  mentioned  or  alluded  to, 
all  the  circumflancci  can  ihrovi^oi  any 
light  on  this  new  and  ciuioiit  inquiry. 
From  thefc  circumftanccd,  and  from  the 
entries  in  the  book^  of  the  Stationers 
Company,  extra(iled  and  lo'w  firft  pub* 
lilhed  by  Mr  Steevens  (to  whom  every 
admirer  of  Shikipeare  has  the  higheit 
obligations),  it  is  probable  that  the  plays 
attributed  to  our  autluir  were  nearly 
written  in  the  fallowing  fucceffion,  which, 
though  it  cannot  at  this  clay  be  afeer- 
tained.  to  be  their  true  order,  may  yet 
be  CtUilldered  as  approaching  nearer  to  it 
than  any  which  has  been  ebterved  in  the 
varioJa  editions  of  his  works.  The  re- 
jeH-'d  pliy*  3re  here  enumerated  with  the 
reft ;  but  no  opiuiori  is  thereby  meant  to 
be  given  concerning  their  authenticity. 
Of  the  nineteen  genuine  plays,  which 
wcie  not  printed  in  the  author’s  life¬ 
time,  the  majority  of  them  were,  1  be¬ 
lieve  hte  comp  fitions.  The  following 
arrangement  is,  in  iome  mtalure,  formed 
on  thin  idea. 

The  dates  of  the  fcveral  plays  are  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Mr  Malone  in  the  following 
order: 

N.  B.  The  rejeBed  plays,  which  had 
been  admitted  in  the  3d  and  4^h  editions 
of  the  laft  century,  and  ailo  by  M»  Kow  e, 
are,  in  the  following  lilt,  market!  by 
Iialics  ;  and  thole  which  w  ere  not  printed 
till  after  the  author’s  death,  and  made 
their  lirft  appearance  in  tire  folio  edition 
«*f  his  play!4  in  1623,  are  diftinguiftied  by 
an  afterifk. 

I.  Titus  Androniensy  1589.  f  This  play, 
though  admitted  byal!  the  editors,  yet  is 
generally  .'uppo.Vd  to  be  fpuriou^  j  a. 
Love’s  Labour  Loft,  1591.  3.  *  Firft: 

Part  of  King  Henry  VI  1591.  4.  Second 

Part  of  Henry  VI.  i59i«  5.  Third  Part 

of  ditto,  1592.  6  FericIeSy  1594.  7. 

Locringy  1593.  8.  *  The  Two  Gentle¬ 
men  of  Verona,  1593.  9.  *  The  Win¬ 

ter’s  Tale,  1594-  10.  Midfnmmer  Night’s 
Dream,  1595.  n.  Rorreo  and  Juliet, 
1595*  12.  *  The  Cemedy  of  Errf>r8, 

1596  13'  Hamlet,  1596  14.  *  fv ng 

John,  1596.  15.  King  Richard  JI.  1597. 

16.  King  Richard  HI.  1597.  17.  Fiut 

Part  ofKIrig  Henry  IV.  1597.  18.  Mer 

chant  of  Venice,  1598.  19.  ♦  All’s  \^'ell 

that  Ends  Well,  1598.  20.  Sir  John  Old^ 
caftle.  *598  21.  Second  Parr  of  King 

Henry  IV.  1598.  22.  King  Henry  V. 

1599.  23.  The  Furitau.  i6-o-  24*  Much- 
ad- •  ab'.ut  Nothing,  i6oo.  25.  *  As  you 
like  iti  x6oo»  a6.  Merry  wives  of  Wind- 
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for,  1601.  27.  *  King  Henry  VIIL  i6or, 

28  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Cromewell^ 
1602.  29.  Troilus  and  Creflida,  1602. 

30.  *  Me  d'urc  for  Mcafurc,  1603.  31. 

*  Cy  mbfline,  1604.  3^»  T/6<-  London 

Frodigaly  16^5.  33  King  Lear,  1605. 

34.  *  Macbeth,  1606  35.  *  The  Ta¬ 
ming  ot  the  Shrew,  1606  36  *  Julius 

Caslar,  1607.  37.  yi  Turkjhire  Tragedy^ 

1 608.  38.  *  Anttionv  and  Cleopatria,i6c8. 
39.  *  Corioi.inus,  1609.  40.  *  Timon  of 

Athens,  1610.  41  Othello,  1611.  42. 

*  The  Temped,  1612.  43*  *  Twelfth 
Night,  1614 

[To  be  continued, 

Essay  towards  attaining  a  true  State 
of  the  Character  and  Rrign  of  ^ir.g 
Charles  L  and  and  the  Caufes  of  the  Chat 
IVur,  Extruded  from  and  delivered  in 
the  very  words  of  feme  of  the  nioji  au¬ 
thentic  and  celebrated  Hftorians  ;  viz^ 
Clarendon,  Wlutelock,  Burnet,  Coke, 
Echard,  Rapin,  Tindal,  Neal,  See. 
Feinted  for  W.  Parker,  Fr inter  of  the 
General  Advertifer,  8to.  3  j.  6 

T  HIS  Eflay  was  certainly  written  many^ 
I  years  ft  nee  ;  afld,  potlibly,  it  may 
have  been  publiBicd  bet<»re  ;  though  it  is 
now  introduced  to  the  world  as  a  pertor- 
mance  entirely  new.  To  113  indeed 
it  is  new^:  and  if  it  flionld  chance  to 
be  an  old  titing,  wx  hope  the  candicj 
reader  will  put  dow’ii  rur  total  ignorance 
ot  it  to  its  true  account. 

Tliifl  pel  formance  is  almoft  wholly 
made  op  of  extracts  trorn  the  hiftorics  of 
the  feveral  wi iters  quoted  in  the  title- 
page,  and  of  others  whofc  names  can 
throw  no  great  luftre  <.»n  quoiatieny  and 
will  give  but  little  author'ty  to  aflettion. 

In  the  Preface,  the  Co)lt(^ror  gives  a 
fliort  account  of  the  principal  authors 
from  w  hom  he  profdles  to  derive  this  in¬ 
formation  reipedting  the  character  and 
reign  of  King  Charles.  Lord  Clarendon, 
with  great  propriety,  takes  the  lead:  but 
in  the  account  of  this  noble  hiftoTian,our 
FITuift^  either  from  guai  ignorance,  or 
great  malice,  hath  attempted  to  revive  a 
c.Iumny,  long  fince  refuted,  relpedtirrg 
the  authenticity  of  The  Hiftory  ot  the 
Recellion.  ‘‘  This  ceicbr.ited  hiftory, 
iavb  the  prefent  Writer,  He.  um’er  ftrong 
fufpicion,  if  not  tvide:  t  proof,  of  being 
fiiither  lofttned  a«.d  gas  bled  in  favour  of 
that  caufe  (viz.  the  royal  caufe),  by  many 
grofs  ioterpoUf  it>rjs  and  alterations  of  the 
Editors.  One  of  them,  the  learned  Mr 
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F.nith  ♦  of  Ch<  ift  Church,  Oxon,  acknow* 
upon  his  dcaih-bcfd,  that  him- 
fclf  had  been  concerne»l  in  it.  “  There 
auas  (laid  he— -ind  thefe  were  fome  of  his 
lalt  word?,  of  whofe  truth  there  be  no 
doubt)  a  fine  hiltory  written  by  Lord 
Clarendon  ;  but  what  was  publiilied  un¬ 
der  his  name  was  only  patch-^werky  and 
might  as  properly  called  the  Hiltoiy  of 
■  —  and - and  —  fur  to  his  know¬ 


ledge  it  was  altered  ;  nay,  that  he  him- 
ftU  was  employed  by  them  to  interpolate 
ai»d  alter  tlie  original. 

This  infamous  dander,  thrown  on  the 
charaiftcrs  of  three  very  diilingihihed 
churchmen  (viz.  Dean  Aldrich,  Billion 
Sinaldndge,  and  Billiop  Atterbury),  fo 
Juftily  caught  at  by  the  writer  of  the  pre- 
fent  Elfav,  was  firft  publlfhed  to  the 
World  by  Oid.nixo!i  in  hi?  Preface  to  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Stuarts.  The  letter  wh’ch 
relates  this  precious  anecdote  is  without 
a  name  :  though  it  abcrwanls  turned  out 
to  be  the  production  of  a  certain  Mr 
Ducket  i*,  one  of  the  h[fir  heroes  of 
Pope’s  Diinciad.  What  is  more  to  he 
wondered  at  than  the  letter  itfrlf,  is  a  clr- 
ciimdance  which  Mr  Oldmixnn  (whofe 
truth  W4S  always  f^ppi  Ld  to  be  equal  to 
his  candour  and  ju  lgment !)  relates  Ciui- 
cerniug  the when  he  was  fo  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  receive  the  letter.  1  have, 
(fays  this  grave  hiftorian)  in  more  than 
one  place  of  my  hiftory,  mentioned  ihc 
great  rcafon  there  is  to  lufped:  that  tlie 
Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion,  as  it  was  pub 
lilhed  at  Oxford,  was  not  entirely  the 
work  of  the  Lord  Clarendon  ;  who  did 
indeed  write  a  hiftory  of  thole  ti  *  tf.,  and 
I  doubt  not  a  very  good  one  ;  wherein,  as 
1  have  been  told  (and  1  believe  truly)  the 
characters  of  the  kings,  whofe  reigns  are 
lure  written,  were  very  dilferent  from 
what  they  appear  in  the  Oxford  hiftory, 
and  its  copy,  Mr  Echaril’s.  1  fpeak  this 
by  hearfjy :  but  henr/uy  from  a  perfui 
fuperior  to  all  fufpiciou,  and  too  illuUii- 
ous  to  be  named  wiihout  leave.”  Mr 
Oldmixon  goes  on  to  prefs  the  matter 
very  hard  on  an  honourable  peifon,  and 
a  reverend  doClor,  who,  for  aught  we 
knew,  may  be  geiulemen  in  the  clouds  ; 


*  Commonly  c^tllrd  Rag  Smithy  or  Ciip' 
tain  Rtigy  on  account  of  his  Jlavctilint/sy 


swing  to  Jot  tip:  tie fs 

t  One  of  the  author  s  of  a  moft  contemp* 
iihle  thing  againft  Popey  entitled,  tloiliC- 
rides,  by  Sir  Iliad  JIoggreL 


for,  entrenched  behind  his  fingular  mo» 
defty,  or  fomethinc  elf  ,  he  fecures  him- 
ftlf  by  calling  hh  namey  except  the 
name  of  Mr  Smith,  who  had  been  dead 
near  twenty  years  !  'There  is  now(fav8 
he)  in  the  cultody  ot  a  gentleman  of  di- 
ftindion  both  for  met  it  and  qurli/y,  a 
Hiftory  ot  the  Rebellion,  of  the  Hr  ft  folio 
edition, yco/W  iu  many  places  by  Mr  Ed¬ 
mund  Smith  of  Clirifl  Church,  Oxou,  au¬ 
thor  of  ilut  cx::t  lient  tragedy  Phaedra  and 
Hippolitus,  who  liimlclf  altered  the  MS. 
hiftory,  and  a<ided  what  iie  haji  there  mar¬ 
ked,  as  he  confttfed  with  fome  of  hif.  l.ilt 
words  bef're  In'*  deaili.  'Thefe  abrra- 
tions,  written  witli  his  ovrn  hand,  and  to 
be  feen  by  any  one  that  knows  it,  mav  be 
publilhed  on  anotlier  occafion,  with  a  far¬ 
ther  account  of  this  tlifcovery. 

“  In  the  mean  time,  for  the  fatisfadlion 
of  the  public,  I  inlcrt  a  letter  entire, QtA'r/? 
/  received  p/ice  the  la  ft  paragrayh  wets 
written Could  any  thing  be  more  op- 
poVlune  ?  In  a  moment  the  point  was 
brought  to  a  ilecHive  ilTue  !  In  o;;e  para¬ 
graph  the  hiftoiiao  was  fpccmaii  on 
htarfny.  lu  the  other,  f*e  wa-i  r  iiMblvd  to 
deteimine  on  pi'l’ilive  evitlencc.  Conjec- 
tnre  w  .is  reduced  to  a  cci  taint  y  of  a  lud- 
dtu.  Sure'y  there  was  fumeiliiiig  like 
conjur.jt ion  in  this  ! 

But  Dr  Johiiion  hath  given  ns  the  beft 
account  of  this  niAitcr;  and  we  will  tran- 
feribe  wliat  he  hath  faid  on  the  fi!hie(^f, 
fia^rn  his  Remaikii  on  the  Life  and  Cha- 
r.i^ftcr  of  Smii  h,  in  his  late  admired  eoi- 
lion  of  rile  bnglilh  Pocir. 

“*  Having  t  irnx^q  his  plan,  and  col¬ 
lected  his  materials,  fra  rn  w  tragtdy 
(viz.  of  L.uiy  Jine  Grey),  he  declared  that 
a  few  m.  nthr-  woii'd  c-unplete  hi^  defign  : 
and  that  he  nuK'ht  piiifue  his  work  with 
fewer  avocations,  he  was  in  June  1710, 
invitid  by  Mr  Gcorce  Ducket  to  his 
houle  at  Grantlmn  in  Wiltfhire  Here 
he  found  f  ich  opportunities  of  indulgence 
as  tlid  not  niucii  fi  ivvaril  hi  -  ftudics,  and 
particularly  lorne  ftrong  ale,  loo  <itlicioua 
to  be  refifted.  He  ate  and  drark  till  he 
fou'ul  himlclf  plethoric:  and  then,  re- 
fftving  to  cure  l^mfelf  by  evacuation,  he 
wuite  to  an  apothcca'’y  in  the  neighbour- 
hoo<i  a  prefcnplion  of  a  purge,  fo  fo  cihle, 
that  the  apothecary  thought  it  his  duty  tu 
delay  it  till  he  bad  given  notice  of  i*s  dan¬ 
ger.  'Smith,  not  pleafed  w’ith  the  contra¬ 
diction  ofailiopman,  and  boaflfil  of  his 
own  knowledge,  treated  the  notice  with 
rude  contempt^  and  fwalluwcd  bu  u«ra 
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inrdiciae»  which)  in  July  1710,  brought 
him  to  the  grave*  He  was  buried  at  Gran¬ 
tham. 

Manny  J  years  afterwards  Ducket 
communicated  to  Oldmixon  the  hiftorian, 
an  account  pretended  to  have  titren  re¬ 
ceived  from  Smith,  thatClarendon’s  Hifto- 
ry  was,  in  its  publication,  corrupted  by 
Aldrich,  Smallridge,  and  Atterhury,  and 
that  Smith  was  employed  to  forge  and 
infert  the  alterations. 

**  The  ftory  was  publiHied  triumphant¬ 
ly  by  Oldmixon,  and  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  eagerly  received:  but  its  pro- 
grefs  was  foon  checked  ;  for  finding  its 
way  into  the  Journal  of  Trevoux,  it  fell 
under  the  eye  of  Atlcrbury,  then  an  exile 
in  France,  who  immediately  denied  the 
charge,  with  this  remarkable  particular, 
that  hi  nenjer  in  his  rivhole  life  had  once  fpo- 
ken  to  Smith: — his  company  being,  as 
muh  be  inferred  (viz- from  his  abandoned 
morals  and  grofs  liceniiniifncfs)  not  ac¬ 
cepted  by  thofe  who  attended  to  their 
charadters. 

“  The  charge  was  riferwards  very  di¬ 
ligently  refuted  by  Dr  Burton  of  Eaton  ; 
a  man  eminent  for  literature,  and,  iho* 
fiot  of  the  fame  parly  with  Aldrich  and 
Atlerbury,  too  ftudious  of  truth  to  leave 
them  burdened  with  a  falfe  charge.  The 
teftimonies  which  he  hath  collected  have 
convinced  mankind  that  either  Smith  or 
Ducket  were  guilty  of  wilful  or  malicious 
falfehood.  This  coniroverfy  brought  into 
iriew  thofe  parts  of  Smith's  life,  which, 
with  more  honour  to  his  name,  might 
have  been  concealed.** 

Let  all  thefe  ciic<  mftances  be  put  to¬ 
gether,  and,  wc  think,  it  will  appear  evi¬ 
dent  to  every  candid  perfon,  that  fhe  pre¬ 
tended  difeovery  of  which  Oldmixon 
Taunted  fo  freely,  even  in  the  title-page 
of  his  hiftory,  was,  in  fadf,  nothing  but 
an  impofture,  invented  foltly  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  detradling  from  the  credit  of  Lord 
Clarendon’s  Hiftory,  and  fixing  a  foul 
opprobium  on  fomc  diftinguilhed  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  church,  whofe  great  talents 
had  excited  the  envy  of  the  advei  fe  party. 

As  for  the  ftrefs  laid  on  Smith’s  dying 
declaration,  it  now  appears  that  there  was 
jio  foundation  for  the  fid^mnity  with 
•which  it  is  introduced.  Ducket,  in  bis 
letter,  fimply  fays,  that  ‘‘  Smith  made  a 
yifit  about  June  1710,  and  continued  at  his 
houfe  about  fix  weeks,  and  died  there.” 


One  would  imagine,  from  the  ferious 
manner  in  which  the  w^ritcr  of  this  eflay 
expreffes  himfeif,  that  Smith  had  made  a 
formal  difeovery  of  the  villainy  in  which 
he  had  born  a  part,  with  two  Bifhops  and 
a  Dean,  from  an  honeft  impulle  of  con- 
fcieiice  at  the  moment  w^hen  he  thought 
he  was  foon  to  appear  before  the  great 
Judge  of  all,  to  give  an  account  of  him¬ 
feif  and  his  actions.  This  was  by  no 
roean>  the  cafe.  There  is  not  the  flighteft: 
hint  of  fuch  an  awdul  procefs  of  contef- 
fion,  even  in  Ducket’s  letter  ;  and,  from 
Dr  Johnfon’s  account  (which  he  had  from 
the  beft  authority)  we  learn  that  his  death 
was  too  fudden  and  unexpcAed  to  admit 
of  thofe  particular  enumerations  of  for¬ 
ged  and  interpolated  paflages,  which 
Oldmixon,  and  this  writer  after  him, 
would  fain  make  their  readers  believe 
were  furreptitioufly  foifted  into  Lord 
Clarendon’s  Hiftory. 

Wc  are  obliged,  both  from  truth  and 
candour,  to  make  tin  fe  free  remarks  on 
this  flagrant  mifreprtfentation  of  a  cir- 
cumftance  that,  having  undergone  the 
moft  rigorous  ferutiny,  had  been  long 
fince  brought  to  a  decided  iflbe,  by  the 
mutual  fufFrages  of  the  moft  oppofite 
parties. 

The  principal  defign  of  this  eflTay  is  to 
fix  the  blacked  ftigma  of  guilt  and  infamy 
on  the  character  and  principles  of  King 
Ghirlcft.  From  the  cradle  to  the  fcaffold 
he  is  exhibited  in  the  moft  odious  point 
of  view,  and  loaded  with  every  foul  ac- 
cu  fat  ion  that  can  difgrace  humanity,  and 
bring  royalty  itfelf  into  contempt.  The 
author  endeavours  to  fupport  his  allega¬ 
tions  by  producing  a  number  of  extract 
from  a  variety  of  hiftorians.  The  defign 
is  invidious,  and  the  execution  of  it  ia 
conduced  on  a  partial  and  illiberal  plan. 
King  Charles  was  not  the  abhorred  ty¬ 
rant,  the  mcrcilefs  perfecutor,  the  invi- 
dious  hypocrite,  the  perjured  villain,  he 
is  here  reported  to  be.  .  In  detached 
views,  and  by  partial  quotation,  he  may 
be  fo  reprefented  ;  but  this  is  not  giving 
us  “  the  TRUE  idea  of  the  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  King  Charles.”  M, 
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^  Smith  died  in  the  year  1710,  and  Old- 
Hiftory  uvas  pubUJkfd  in  173^ 


The  wifdom  of  the  Britllh  parliament 
having,  within  thefc  few  years,  taken 
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a  ilccifive  part  in  the  Internal  policy  and 
civil  adminidration  of  its  Afiatic  territo¬ 
ries,  and  having,  by  a  formal  aft  of  au¬ 
thority,  in  the  eftabliHiment  of  a  fupreme 
court  of  jiifticc,  incorporated  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Bengal  with  the  Britifli  empire, 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  to  put  in 
execution  every  nieafiire  in  his  power 
that  may  tend  to  complete  the  great  vv(.ik 
which  has  been  fo  happily  begun.  No 
meafurc  appears  more  proper  for  this 
purpofe  “  than  the  cultivation  of  a  right 
underftandtng,  and  of  a  general  medium 
of  intercourie  between  the  government 
and  its  fubjedfs ;  between  the  natives  of 
Europe,  who  are  to  rule,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  India,  who  are  to  obey.*’ 

In  order  to  contribute  hie  fhare  toward 
the  public  fervice,  the  author  has  attemp¬ 
ted  the  prefent  grammatical  ex()lanation 
of  the  vernacular  language  of  Bengal,  a 
language  extremely  different  from  that 
idiom,  which,  under  the  name  of  Moors, 
has  been  fuppufed  to  prevail  over  all  In¬ 
dia. 

The  native  language  of  Bengal  is  inti¬ 
mately  connedlcd  with  the  Sh.inlcrit,  the 
grand  fource  of  Indian  literature,  and 
the  parent  of  almoft  every  dialect,  from 
the  Perfian  gulph  to  the  Chiiicfe  leas. 
The  Shanferit  tongue,  which  was  of  the 
greateft  extent,  and  of  the  mod  venerable 
and  unfathomable  antiquity,  is  at  prefent 
(hut  up  in  the  libraries  of  Bramins,  ar  d 
appropriated  to  the  records  of  llieir  irli- 
gion.  Traces  of  its  general  prevalence 
may  be  found  in  the  Perfian  and  Arabic  ; 
and  the  Hindoftanic  or  Indian  language 
has  exactly  the  fame  connexion  with  it  as 
the  modern  dialects  of  France  and  Italy 
have  with  pure  Latin;  the  groundwork 
being  the  fame,  the  inflexions  and  arrange¬ 
ment  different.  But  of  all  oriental  lan¬ 
guages,  the  Bmgalefc  is  tlie  neardl  to  the 
Shanferit  in  cxpreffion,  conftrudlion,  and 
chara<$fer. 

This  circiimftance  will  douhtltTs  re¬ 
commend  the  prtfent  performance  t»)  tlic 
curious,  crpecially  if  we  may  credit  an 
ailertion  which  the  author  gives  on  the 
authority  of  the  Raja  of  Kiilienagur,  the 
moft  learned  and  able  arniquaiy  that  Beii- 
gal  has  produced  within  this  century. 
The  Raja  fays  that  he  ha'-,  in  his  o^^n 
poffeffjon,  Shanfuit  books  v  hich  give  an 
account  of  a  coniminicaiioo  f(»*merlv 
fubfilting  bet'vcen  India  ar  d  Egypt  ; 
when  in  the  Egyptian.^  are  cor.dantly  Ce- 
ferihed  as  dilciple^,  not  as  inlircd^-rfi  ; 
and  ad  fee  king  that  liberal  education  aud 


thofe  fciences  in  Hindofian,  which  none 
of  their  own  count lymcn  had  fufficient 
knowledge  to  impart.  'I  he  few  paffagei 
of  Greek  authors  refpfdting  the  Hrach- 
mans  feem  to  confirm  this  obfervation, 
which,  if.idmiited,  wi!!  deprive  Egypt  of 
its  long  bo.aflv'd  claim  to  ori^iinaliiy  in 
languagr ,  in  policy,  and  in  religion. 

The  connexion  between  the  Brngalefe 
and  the  Shanferit  renders  the  prefent  work 
very  inlerefling  to  th'- learned;  and  the 
piirp.jles  to  wh'ch  the  former  is  applied 
in  the  kingdom  of  Beng-*!  equally  recoiu- 
mendg  it  to  the  biify  and  comrrercial  part 
of  his  Mijcldy’s  fubje^fs  ia  the  calf. 
“  The  Bengalefe  is  the  foie  channel  of 
perfonal  and  eplftolary  communication 
among  the  IlinUoos,  of  every  occupation 
and  tribe.  All  their bu fine fc^  is  tr.aniaffed, 
and  ail  their  accounts  .arc  kept  in  it ;  and, 
as  their  fydfern  of  education  is,  in  grnera!, 
very  confined,  there  arc  few  among  them 
that  can  write  or  read  any  other  iJiom  ; 
the  uneducated,  or  eight  parts  in  ten  of 
the  w'hoie  nation,  are  neoH fl'iri’y  confined 
to  the  uiape  of  their  mother  tongue. 

“  The  Board  of  Coinmttce  at  Calcut¬ 
ta,  and  the  jeveral  cliicL  of  the  fubordi- 
nate  fact . Tier,  cannot  prop  riy  conduct 
the  India  Company’s  m.rcantile  corref- 
pondence  and  negociaiions,  witliout  the 
intermediate  agency  of  Bengal  iateiprc- 
ttrs;  b.r  tiic  v^hole  fyltem  (d  the  invett- 
ment,  in  evtry  Itage  of  its  preparation 
and  provifionjs  managed  in  the  language 
of  the  country.” 

Important  as  this  language  muft  cor>« 
feqnenlly  appear  in  a  commercial  line,  its 
arlopiii  ii  v\(.u)d  be  no  Ids  hrruiicijl  to 
the  revenue  department  :  “  loir  although 
tlie  entrads,  leale^,  and  ollur  oldiga- 
lions  ex'  Ciitcd  between  governinent  and 
its  immediate  dependants,  continue  to  he 
drawn  nit  in  the  Perfian  di.iltrft,  yet  the 
iinder-leafea  and  engagements,  wdiich 
thefe  in  their  turn  grant  to  the  peafants 
and  cultivators  ol  the  grrmiid,  and  all 
thofe  coj>y|jrl,l  tenures  callnl  l\/irah8, 
are  ronftantlv  written  in  B-ngal  fe.  The 
internal  policy  rd  the  kingdom  rlernarids 
an  equal  ihare  of  atrent’on  ;  and  the  many 
impiditions  to  wluch  the  poon  r  fort  are 
txpnr:.d,  in  a  couF'try  Hill  fluctuating  be¬ 
tween  he  relics  »'f  former  defpotic  do- 
n  inion  and  the  liberal  :pirit  cjt  its  prefent 
legifiaturr',  ha 'e  long  cried  r»iit  tor  a  re-» 
medy.  This  has  l/.telv  b'-en  .o  op<  iVd  in 
the  appohPntent  of  gentlemen  of  mature 
experience:  in  the  n.r^nners  arid  cnlioiiiaof 
the  lUlivca  of  to  a^t  aa  juuiciary 


arbitrators  bctv’<ren  the  head  farmer  and 
hitf  unde4-tenantf» :  with  whom  the  indi¬ 
gen"  villager  might  find  immediate  and 
redrefji  t(om  the  rxadtio«»s  of  an 
imperious  landlord  or  gFafpin^^  co!lcd<;r, 
freed  from  the  delays  ot  an  ordinary  court 
Dfjuftice,  and  the  rxpence  and  inconve- 
riei:ce<»f  a  regular  fuit.  Such  a  mca  fare, 
by  holding  out  to  each  induftrious  indi¬ 
vidual  a  near  profpedt  of  property  and  fe- 
curity  in  his  polfcHions,  promifes,  in  the 
moft  cfTee^tnal  niaiirrcr,  to  enfurc  itabiiity 
to  our  conqiufts,  and  popularity  to  our 
adminiftraiiufi ;  and  will  probably  fet 
open  the  IJri’dIh  territories  as  an  afylum 
fi)rthedif  /loaged  hufbandman,  the  ne¬ 
glected  artiit,  and  opprefTed  labourer, from 
every  qurtrier  oi  Hiitdoltan. 

Such  are  the  important  obj«  Cts  which 
Mr  Halhcd  prefenis  r<»  his  re^der^,  as  in^ 
timately  connected  with  the  finely  of  the 
Bengalcfe  tt.nyu  ;  and  diere  can  fcarcely 
be  enttrtaiutd  ’he  fmallefi  doubt  th?t  an 
atterdiou  to  this  language  inav  be  atten¬ 
ded  with  c  -nhderab!i  advant.iges  both  to 
the  Fu  ropeau  governors,  and  the  AUatic 
liriijeCtJ 

/*  rh/  Ivomr^n?,  fays  Mr  H ilhed,  a 
people  of  '\<-W  learning,  aod  lehs 
had  no  corqurrcii  G  ccce,  than 

they  applied  the^r  f  ivet  to  thi  fiudy  of 
the  Greek  ;  they  adopted  its  laws  even 
before  they  could  read  them,  and  rivdiz- 
rd  thrmlelves  in  fubduin^  their  e!>endt8. 
The  Englilh,  who  have  made  fuel)  a  ca- 
pital  pri'grcfs  in  the  polite  arts,  and  who 
are  mafters  c»f  Bengal,  may,  wish  me  re 
cafe  and  greater  propriety,  add  its  lan¬ 
guage  to  their  acquifi^ions  ;  that  they 
may  explain  the  benevolent  principles  of 
that  legiflition  wh(‘fe  decie#s  ihry  en¬ 
force  ;  that  they  may  convir  cc  while  they 
command;  and  he  at  once  the  diTpenfers 
of  laws  and  of  fcicncc  to  an  cxttnfive  na¬ 
tion.’*' 

In  the  above  pafiTage  the  author,  furc!y% 
treatb  the*  Ivomaus  with  too  much  feve- 
rity.  Condemning  their  want  of  tafte,  in 
^he  fame  mc'ment  that  he  mentions  their 
careful  fiudy  of  the  Greek  language,  than 
which  nothing  can  let  their  tafte  in  a 
more  advantageous  point  of  view.  The 
fucc«  fs  with  which  the  Roman  poets, 
c  rators,  and  hifiorians  imitated  the  Gre¬ 
cian  originals,  difewers  no  lefs  tafte  than 
judgment;  and  if  wc  except  the  city  of 
Athens,  what  otlier,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  was  adorned  with  more  literary 
genius  than  ihe  capital  of  the  Roman 


empire  ?  The  Romans,  indeed,  borrowed 
all  thrfe  improvements  in  the  fine  aits 
from  the  Greeks,  but  w  hat  European  na¬ 
tion  has  not  done  the  frme  ?  Tnc  Greek 
language,  therefore,  was  not  only  an  ufe- 
ful  and  ornamental,  but,  in  foinc  mcafurc, 
a  neceflary  branch  of  fiudy  among  all  who 
pretended  to  tafte  and  refinement.  It 
btcame  the  lan^juage  of  learning  and  phi- 
b’fophy  over  the  whole  Roman  empire  ; 
but  it  never  was  adopted  in  the  wefterii 
provinces,  at  leafi,  as  the  language  of 
legiflition,  policy,  or  even  of  conuiion 
intercourle  and  converfation.  The  Ro- 
rnanfi  were  pecnliar'y  aiteraive  to  ilie 
diffi.fion  of  the  Latin  language,  as  wc  are 
informed  by  hiltory  ;  and  ae  every  one 
may  b-  convinced,  from  the  great  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  Latin  in  the  modern  langua¬ 
ges  of  Eur<>pe.  We  much  quefiion,  there¬ 
fore,  however  the  example  of  the  Romans 
ill  learning  the  Greek  can,  with  any  pro¬ 
priety,  be  urged  as  an  argument  with  tlie 
Engbfii  for  lean  ing  the  Btng^^Ufe  lan¬ 
guage.  We  e  England  to  the  po¬ 

licy  of  Rome,  flic  v/ould  be  at  the  utmofi 
paii'8  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the 
Englilh  latigudge  over  her  Oriental  domi¬ 
nions  ;  if  any  books  cnuIJ  he  difcovercd 
in  Ihe  Arabic,  the  Peril, m.  or  the  Shanfnit 
tongues,  that  defer ved  notice  on  account 
of  t'le  regularity  of  invention,  beauty  of 
compofition,  and  force  of  reafoniug, 
whirh  diftinguifii  the  Greek  and  Roman 
cLlfics,  England  would  be  particularly 
careful  to  tranflate  fuch  writing?,  and  to 
adept  them  as  her  own  ;  but  Oie  would 
never  condefeend  to  employ  a  foreign 
dialed  as  the  medium  of  either  commer¬ 
cial  or  political  i’  tercourfe  with  people 
whom  fhe  regarded  as  her  fuhjeds. 

An  Argument  cn  the  Nature  of 
Party  - Faction,  in  <whicb  is 
conjidered  the  Duty  of  a  good  and 
peaceable  Citizrn  at  the  prefent  Crifis* 
8t>o.  I  j.  Dilly,  London. 

This  argument  turns  on  the  following 
queftirm,  “  Is  it  not  a  criminal  in¬ 
difference  to  be  of  no  party  in  the  prefent 
alarming  and  divided  (fate  of  the  nation  ?” 
The  writer  (Mr  Capel  Loffi)  refolvea 
thifiqueftion  in  the  affirmative;  though 
we  cannot  htlp  thinking  he  evades  rather 
than  anfw'cra  it  in  (tiling  us,  that  “  there 
is  always  a  par»y  to  be  formeii  for  the 
general  good  ;  the  party  of  truth,  free- 
dom,  and  virtue.  'I'his  is  a  party  which 
it  would  be  criminal  indeed  not  to  adopt,’* 
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I  It  ?3  the  undoubted  and  im  lieoib’c  pri- 
1  vilcgc  of  rhcto»ici-ins  to  be  indol^ed  in 
■  the  utmod  UtiMide  of  rxpreflion  ;  and 

B  tiiia  p  iir»gc  might  wt.1!  pals  as  a  rheto- 

ti«:al  tlourilh  of  no  m<ran  eiliin.ilion ;  but 
when  nc  expref  Iv  declares  againit  **  in- 
liilin,  under  the  llandard  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  fee  of  men,  whether  in  rnitiiltrv  or  in 
'  •  cppcffition^^*  becanf^"  men  are  taliible,  and 
m.iy  be  improperly  interelted,  and  when 
he  conlidcrs  this  as  fu3'vnis^  wc  are  rather 
fuiprifed  that  the  inu'cnuus  gcntlcmin 
ihoiild  imagine  he  was  anfweiing  the 
cjucttion  in  rue  affirmative,  viz.  “  That 
it  is  criminal  tube  of  uo  party/*  erpeclally 
when  he  a  s proves  ot  the  county  aiVocia- 
tions  on  the  fjorc  o  tlieir  being  “  national, 
not  party  meetings.’*  li  iwever,  if  ihe 
reader  can  get  over  thefe  incoi  filtcncicfi, 
he  will  find  in  ffiis  little  tract  very  liberal 
and  manly  fcntimei»ts  reflecting  the  coti- 
ftituilon,  an«!  an  lionourable  entliufiann 
for  the  rights  <sf  the  people  ;  net  withoot 
fome  indignaliiui  at  the  principles  and 
^  practices  of  the  prefent  miiiiitry.  M, 

The  Sen.^torial  Disphnsary  ;  A 

Poem,  j^to,  1  J.  Poi  tal,  London* 

'"I  ''MERE  is  f  me  true  wit  and  humour 
1  (dungs  which  we  very  I'eidoni  meet 
with),  together  with  no  i  icaididerable 
degree  of  poetical  merit  in  ihi.^  little  lu¬ 
dicrous  performance.  The  author  fets 
out  with  the  whimficil  idea,  that  drugs, 
medicines,  5cc.  if  properly  applied  and 
.  admindirred,  might  cu  e  the  dii(»rdtrfl  of 
the  mind,  as  well  as  th(;l'e  ot  the  body.— 
“  Then  (fays  he), 

—  nuglit  f>me  folventf  W— -d, 
the  lead, 

The  only  77::jie  that’s  fertile  in  thy  liead; 

Or  fome  uJtruigeTtt  Hop  with  litile  pain 
Tlie  Hubborn  dlabeies  of  the  brain.*’ 

He  then  brings  his  phylic  into  St  Ste¬ 
phen’s  Chapel  ; 

,  Where  N - n,  deck’d  with  due  cfficial 

form, 

'  •*  Rides  in  the  whirlivnidt  and  dircFis  tie 

This  line  of  Addifon’s  is  here  nappily 
applied:  There  (fays  he). 

“  Let  there  be  plac’d  a  wcll-ftor’d  Med  cine 
ChcH, 

With  every  drug  thit  may  each  temper  hit, 
Weiidi’cl  out  in  d'jfcs,  q;i:intttr77  fiitficit , 

From  which  let  all  the  members  when  they 
1  mret, 

I  In  order  take  thrir  rhyfic,  and  their  feat, 

I  '  1  his  would  fo  harmonize  each  j  uii'^g  loid, 

\  1  hit  one  opinion  v\Oiihl  pcivahc  tlu  ahwlc, 

Concurrent  voices  vvtuild  exclude  <l'-hate, 

And  modcratioa  lvft;a  patty  bat;;.** 


A  liftlr  ful  ther  on  he  excliinn**, 

“  Orcouldlt  ih  u,  gieat  Var.butchel,  kee!>  ihig 
houlc 

As  iincorrupL  as  thou  can’ft  keep  thy  fpoufc. 
Then  ih  aild  the  grateful  inafe  e/nOuhn  tliy 
tame, 

Pickic  thy  m;iits.  and  preferve  thy  name. 
Biieman’i  tl'xir,  with  cadi.ntic  t(uich, 

Would  rake  the  neutral  hotij-ns  <'f  ilii  Dirch  ; 
Soiind  and  lecine  ih  luld  Br  Lam’s  I’l  »ry  live, 
Erupt  now  and  tlien  with  Sf7tyii/s  Rejioriiive- 
.And  r!i*  ‘I,  r^'cat  Lt  ‘Ke  '  t.hy  jtjr/y  fj’HQm  put 
Mi  ;tu  f.itcly  vend  witrmut  a  chince  lo  kill. 

Ka'j  r’lics  might  his  tA.ne  ciila»ge,  ius  price  en¬ 
hance. 

By  Cluing  ritptures  hetw^en  us  and  France, 

An  1  all  w  >uld  Chdlii  s  l.tJiil  tricks  t I’py, 

11  daion  Weuzcl  coiuh  d  the  tuit'jns  rvr.’* 

There  is  a  vein  of  plcafi.itry  in  thefe 
lincc  which  onr  readers,  wc  arc  fure,  wiil 
not  be  di«plcafcd  with. 

Tnis  poem,  whicli  t  nd^  rather  abrupt¬ 
ly,  fccn.s,  upon  the  whole,  much  tore* 
Icinblc,  in  the  (t  ic  and  manner,  a  little 
piece,  called  the  Prcfe3,  (fee  V^d.  XL. 
p.  46.)  though,  w  Ik  tiler  it  be  written  by 
the  fiine  hand,  wc  cannut  pretend  to  de¬ 
termine.  C. 

[AS  we  gave  in  our  laH  Magazine  an 
Excerpt  from  the  Set  of  the  burgh  of 
Edinburgh,  we  lhall  here  lay  before 
our  readers  that  part  of  the  a^f  of  the 
i6rh  ot  (leorge  II.  (ly^z).  whicli  re¬ 
lates  t  the  manner  i>t  clewing  mein- 
bc;s  for  reprefenting  the  biirghn  of 
Scotland,  and  IniijDin  lome  rpicries 
which  have  occurred  to  U3  on  peruting 
that  llatute  3 

And  be  it  further  enaiHed,  by  the 
authority  afoieliid,  That  when  any 
litw  parlnment  lhall  at  any  time  heie.d- 
ter  be  lumnioned  or  c.llcd,  the  Lord 
Chancttlo.-,  Lord  Ivcera  r,  or  LoidsCom- 
miliioiiers  cf  tiu*  Oteat  S,m)  for  the  time 
being,  lhall  ilfut*  out  the  writs  for  elec- 
t’lMi  of  menibcr-i  tia  leivc  in  parliament 
for  Ih  it  part  ot  Great  Uritain  called 
Scotland,  with  as  touch  e:nedition  as  the 
fame  may  be  d  'ue  ;  and  that,  as  well 
up vn  the  calling  '  r  fumcKotiing  any  new 
parli  aiuenr,  as  ado  in  cafe  of  any  vacancy 
during  this  prefent  o-  acy  future  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  fevi-ral  vvriu  I’nall  be  delivered 
to  the  ihe'tlf  or  iteward  to  whom  the 
execution  thereof  does  belong  or  apprr- 
tain,  and  to  noo*her  perfon  wdialfoCv'cr; 
aiul  thU  fvciy  liK  fi  iiieriff  or  (teward, 
upon  the  receipt  «>t  l;e  writ,  Diall,  up^  11 
the  hack  tlicreof.  ill  hu  fe  the  d  ly  he  rc* 
ceived  the  faiue,  and  iball  iorthwiib, 
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upon  receipt  of  the  writ,  at  leaft  wiihin 
the  (pace  of  four  days  after  the  receipt 
thereof,  make  out  a  p  ccept  to  each 
borough  within  hia  jurif<li6fio»,  to  eledf  a 
Commiffioner  for  chufing  a  burgefs  to 
ferve  in  parliament,  and  lhall  caufe  the 
fame  to  be  delivered  to  the  chief  magi- 
ftratc  of  fjch  b^’rough,  refident  in  the 
borough  for  the  time  being  ;  and  in  cafe 
fuch  fhcriff  or  fteward  fhall  neglcdf  to  in- 
dorfe  on  the  back  of  the  writ  the  day  he 
received  the  fame,  or  fliall  neclcit  to 
make  out  his  precept,  and  to  deliver  the 
fame  to  the  chief  magiftrate  within  the 
time,  and  in  the  manner  above  direded, 
he  lhall,  for  every  fuch  otfcnce,  forfeit 
the  fum  of  one  hundred  pounds  fterling 
to  any  m^giftraie  of  the  borough  to 
which  the  precept  is  not  limeoufly  deli¬ 
vered,  who  lhall  fue  for  the  fame,  to  he 
recovered  in  nunner  herein  after-direc¬ 
ted. 

And  be  it  further  enH<5ted,  by  the  au¬ 
thority  aforefaid,  That  fuch  chief  magi- 
ftrate  to  whom  the  precept  lhall  be  deli¬ 
vered  in  manner  above-dirti^fed,  unon 
receipt  thereof,  lhall,  upon  the  back  of 
the  precept,  indorfe  the  day  he  received 
the  fame,  and  lhall,  within  two  davs  af 
ter  his  receipt  of  the  precept,  call  and 
iummon  the  council  of  the  bi.Tough  to¬ 
gether,  by  giving  notice  perfonally,  or 
leaving  notice  at  the  c  w't  lling  place  of 
every  counfcllor  then  reudent  in  that 
borough,  which  council  lhall  then  ap 
point  a  pert-mptory  day  tor  the  elt^fion 
of  a  commifTioner  for  chufing  a  burgefs 
to  ferve  in  parliament 

Provided  always.  That  two  free  days 
ihalt  intervene  betwixt  the  meeting  of 
the  council  v\  hich  appoints  the  day  of 
ele^it  II  of  the  laid  commiflioncr,  and 
the  dav  on  which  the  ciciftion  of. the 
commiflioner  is  ti.  br  made  ;  anC  in  cafe 
fuch  chief  magiftrate  lliall  neg-'^  to  in* 
dorfe  the  day  he  received  the  precept'on 
the  hack  thc»eot',  or  to  fu mmon  the 
council  within  ne  time  and  in  the  man¬ 
ner  above  dlret^feil,  be  lhall,  for  every 
fuch  otfcnce,  f  rfeit  the  fum  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  pound'i  l>tilir>g,  to  any  magiftrae 
or  counfellor  of  the  faid  b^r'iugh  w'Im 
fliall  fne  for  the  fame,  to  he  recovered  in 
manner  herein  after  dir<“<^ted. 

And  be  it  further  en.K^ted,  by  the  au- 
thori'v  ..fnrefaid,  Th;*;  e  cr  penalty  or 
fe  rfeit;**..*  by  this  a^t  wnpi  fc  '.,  in  that 
part  »f  Orv-at  Britain  cti  r  j  Scotland, 
ihsll  an  *  ^  He  fur  ’  f.  .  ri  i  recovereil 


the  Court  of  Sellion,  upon  thirty  day9 
notice  to  the  perfon  complained  of, 
without  abiding  the  courfe  of  any  roll ; 
which  faid  complaint  the  Court  of  Seflion 
is  hereby  authorifed  and  required  to  de¬ 
termine  ;  as  alfo  to  declare  the  difabili* 
ties  and  incapacities,  and  to  dired  the 
impiifonments,  as  herein  provided. 

Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  de¬ 
clared  and  ena^ed,  by  the  authority 
aforefaid.  That  no  perfon  fliall  be  made 
liable  to  any  incapacity,  difability,  for¬ 
feiture,  or  penalty,  by  this  aift  impofed, 
in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scot¬ 
land,  unlefs  profeention  be  commenced 
Within  one  year  after  fuch  incapacity, 
difability,  forfeiture,  or  penally  liiall  be 
incurred, 

CLU  E  R  I  E  S. 

THE  adl  gives  diredfions  for  the  expe- 
diti  'US  election  of  members  to  fewe  in 
parliament  for  Scotland,  and  appoints  the 
flicriffs  or  ftewarda  to  whom  the  writs 
are  directed,  within  four  days  after  re¬ 
ceipt  thereof,  to  ilfuc  precepts  to  each 
borough  within  their  jtirifdidlion  to  eltd 
a  commiffioner  for  chufing  a  burgefs  to 
ferve  in  parliament. 

I,  Docs  this  apply  cxprcfsly  or 
virtually  to  Edinburgh,  which  does  not 
clt<ft  a  commiffioner  for  chufing  a  biir- 
gefh,  but  diredly  eleds  a  burgefs  to  ftrvc 
in  parliament  ? 

1.  Is  the  writ  direded  to  the  flie- 
riff  >)f  Edinburgh  in  the  fame  terms  as  the 
writs  direded  to  the  Iheriffs  of  the  ether 
counties  of  Scotland  ;  and  has  it  been 
the  pradicc  of  the  fheriff  of  Edinburgh  to 
ifliie  his  precept  to  the  provoft  or  chief 
magiftratc  of  ihc  city,  and  he  to  call  the 
council  and  appoint  a  day  for  elcdion, 
within  the  periods  mentioned  in  the  ad, 
from  the  time  the  fame  was  pafled  ? 

3.  If  the  abov^  ad  applies  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  will  the  provoft  or  chief  niagi- 
ftrate,  who  negleds  to  call  a  council  with¬ 
in  two  days  after  receipt  of  the  precept, 
&c.  only  forfeit  the  penalty  of  lool.  ; 
a ’d  may  he  (but  fubjed  to  that  penalty) 
c^ll  a  council  at  any  after  period  for  the 
purpofes  mentioned  in  the  ftatute  ?  Or, 

C>_  4-  Will  his  negleding  to  call  the 
Ci'uncil,  for  the  purpofc  of  fixing  the  day 
forel  di  m,  be  held  fuch  a  contempt  of 
the  l.^w  as  will  authorife  the  majority  of 
the  council  to  fupply>hi8  defed,  by  cal¬ 
ling  a  council,  fixing  a  day,  and  proceed¬ 
ing  'f*  The  eltdion  in  the  fame  manuer  a9 
if  thr*'  had  his  authority  ? 


by  way 


V,  > 


A  HE 


•nt,  b-^ore 
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